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„ Christian Science Monitor 
Office 


Inquiry by Board of Experts 
ashington News 


WASHINGTON, District ot Columbia | ® , . 3 
tund, the government admittedly owes| fete cable to The Chrlatian “sities 


—-In a special message to Congress 
the railway companies lafge sums on NDO 8 
yesterday “President Harding briefr rarious accounts auch as compensa- i the. last 95 Sours 83 
'| outlined the exigencies of the railway tion, depreciation, and maintenance. improvement has taken place in the 
it situation and asked that the War Fi- Funde Not Available 3 relations between Great Britain and 


oe ae tay ae | | * 5 eem 
2 nance Corporation be empowered to) ,, France, and the chances of early set- 
The way now would s to be! temen of tha thorny problems in 


marked influence on ‘other Pred purchase ‘securities, probably up to a 
me : | agricul ure by the corporation were | $500,000,000, 20 that the proceeds may | Cn" to very early adjustment and] Upper Silesia have much improved, so 
5 | also asked. p. 1} be used in the settlement of claims Ase, Sager sd 1 . — * = 0 The Christian Science Monitor was in- 
9 | against the Government by the -rail-|* e * 4 os ; nah ois - formed in authoritative quarters. This 
8 , od welcome advance has been brought 


Acts (Re 
ders the agricultural 3 The 
a A ene ection of fhe. Was weer funds necessary to meet what will 
* ‘about by a certain amount of mutual 


* when the bin 
App Means Committee of Congress The President in his letter dwelt 
W upon the justness of the railways’ be. its admitted obligations. ee 


| tuture- fegulation ot wages on the} on the federal revenue bill, was to road administration has, or will have, for additional funds. Perha) Foreign Secretary, Lord Curzon, has 
000,000 will be necessary. The rail- accepted the French view that a com- 


ee 
A numder of compromise settlements son Ok: 1 r l be ample’ securities to meet all require- road administration has, or will have 
1 were put forward and rejected, but, t reduce. rather than to increase the ments if Congress-only will grant the FP mission of experts should be formed 
{as the discussions went on, all parties 9 authority to negotiate the securities n ur- Pe with - the object of further examining 
became more anxious to prevent a n Opposition has devel- and provide the agency for their nego- curities to meet all requirements if the existing conditions in Upper 
tun a taxmere’. renee oped within the committee to the pro- tiation. | Congress only will grant the authority Silesia, through the medium of the 
Sentative, Captain, ‘Fitaroy, Mt. CK 
le: embers, aus. . : “you are asked to extend the author-/| Vide the agency tor their nes on. | allied high commission, and making a 
gested 6 =I ity of the War Finance Corporation| With this end in view you are asked report to the Supreme Council. The 
be left free to come to an arrange- Indications in Washington, follow- so that it may purchase these railway to extend the authority of the War} pritisn experts nominated for this 
ment on wages if they could, but that ing the receipt of a cabled report from] funding securities accépted by the Finance Corporation so that it may purpose are Sir Cecil Hurst, Charles 
when the agreement was actually | Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, now in the Director-General of Railroads. No purchase these railway funding se- Tufton and Major Clarke, who will 
reached it should be legally enforce-| Philippines, are that he may de of- added expense, no added investment, curitlen accepted by the director-gen-| proceed to Paris at once. 
ble on all farmers in the district. | fered, and that be will accept, the ap- id Teatired on the part of the gov-/ aral of railroads. No added expense.) Although the British Government 
some consideration this ‘was pointment as Governor-General of the | rument, there is no added Uability, no added tavestment is required on has never flatly rejected this idea of 
8 dy the workers’ representa- islands. p. 2 1 e tha: Republican 8 2 3 oo a commission of experts, on the other 
7 — tame 8 acme Announcement is made by the Sec- leaders to deal with the railway and den. It is merely the grant of au- 9 — te a Bo he ge e 
ch the be defeated. . agricultural recommendations of the thority necessary to enable a most ä 
N 8 retary of War that reductions in the President in two ate seful and efficient rnment agency | t übt oe eee 
. f N. val Pow. aer Neanwhile the national ‘wages ; separ measures. useful and efficient governme gency of the Supreme Council. This objection 
Health mot Na ers board, which is to be abolished, set- army under the law recently passed, |The President's letter was accordingly | to use its available funds to purchase has now been overcome by a promise 
to, President Shows the Nene of Modem rrel among its members by which the total will de approxi- referred to the Interstate Commerce securities for which Congress already on the part of the French Government. 
and by a majority to a watze mately 150,000 men, will de completed Committee and nothing will be done has authorized the issue, and turn through its ambassador here, Count 
reduction up to 6s, a week, providing | by the end of the present week. p. 5 28 LE wo: a A rani sent — r pe 11 * gegaere of finance ge Saint-Aulaire, that a meeting ot the 
that the new minimum wa to be 8 5 e return of the chairman, ready to floa m 
Fer ents: — 42s. In 8 ee The New Tork County organization Cummins (R), Senator from Iowa, “I can readily believe that so sim- — tad are talon ye a a 
the men have received 50s. and they of the American Legion, while pro- Tho is out of the city. There is said/ ple a remedy will have your prompt been tentatively summoned to meet in 
will in future have 446. Those who} 0 aiming its insistence upon the right to be a substantial opposition ready sanction. The question of our obliga- paris on August 4 instead of at 
to make itself heard on this issue, and tion cannot be raised, the wisdom of Boulogne, as was suggested. i 


now get 46s., the old sata fitiorm, will 

have * It is ere that these of free speech, refuses to condemn the it is belleved that the Administration affording early relief is not to be a 

wages shall continue to the end of|*Hesed lawless activities of Legion) will have a difficult task to get it|dqubted, aud the avoidance of added America May Be Represented 

this. ‘year by which time the new ite in vis Sa pea iy age * through. appropriation or liability will appeal] It is understood that Colonel Har- 

conciliation committee will be in bx insist upon enjoying at rignt. p. a 8 of 2 securities te Congress and the public alike. vey, the United States Ambassador in 

| rom the railways, putting the gov- : : London, will attend the proceedings in 

7 importance of. the establish- Edwin F. Ladd, Senator from North ernment stamp of guarantee on them, Broader Powers Needed Paris on behalf of his government, but 

| ment of these mmittees lies in: the Dakota, has proposed the submission and then selling them and giving the “Pending proposals for relief and only in an advisory capacity. It has 
they tombine for the firs: | of a constitutional amendment provid- money to the railways does not cm- their discussion have already brought | heen decided that the conference shall 

' 72 both the Wuit- ing that no war shall be declared by mend itself to a great many members to the attention of Congress the very 1 exclusively. with the Upper 
Congress, except in cases of invasion, of Reo get promising possibilities of broadening | Silesian — 
3 after 2 2 on the ques- 22 ng 225 by Sécretaty ‘Hoover | the powers. of the War . Cor- | . The only question. that now 2 
4 0 e 2 sonst fon, xt end 1 1 1 141 9 sin. la 282 2 * 4 3 * Rye sag’ Bri * ip tee 
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aii ine . . — appoints some of the in the negotiations on Upper Silesia. it y urged on both the British and Italian, 
7 1 | ho are supposed to judge | Great Britaih has accepted the French Norris bill, offered in the form of an nation-wide emergency. This is an] Governments the necessity for the im- 
{impartially between the representa- view that a commission of experts 3 to it, 2 the buying and impelling moral obligation to Ameri- mediate dispatch of additional reen- 
4|tives of the employers and workers. should examine the evidence obtained ling features which have been 0 can farming in all its larger aspects. forcements, in order that the troops at 
. f he beards ars jerall lid hich missioners and Much objected to had been eliminated, and it will de most gratifying to have present in the district should have 
b eee I and the 51,000,000, 000 provided for had 
r| Japan ‘Gneluding: 2 "buildings... 9} enforceable:  . report to the Supreme Council. The 333 $500,000 900. * * ory 1 3 sufficient support to enable them to 
LIGHT CRUISERS. | The new kind of agricultural con-|Counci] has been tentatively sum: ruhe Kell “alt * komteinad 8 gase of the railroads there keep order during the period the 
had ne | Great Britain tain (including 10 build- ciliation | ‘bommiltteés will be formed | moned to meet in Paris on August 4. e ellogg contain an is a moral and a contractural obliga- Polish and German forces are taking 
* 3 ; voluntarily, like the Whitley’ — Colonel Harvey will attend on behalf, amendment to the War Finance Cor- tion, and your favorable action is no over the districts allotted them by the 
rue, Thoma ewe 6 re 7 „ ; poration Aet, giving the board of less urgent, and will no less appeal, to decisions of the Supreme Council. 
gh dena | Franc 1 1 with no government rs me, “ite of the United States, but only in an directors of the corporation authorit bli 1. ‘Rall , 
a (D. 1 0 s du N them, but their “agreements will be advisory capacity. The question of rare approval. way solvency; Acting on the opinion of the allied 
Hains). 
qh 10 d. Germ 6 legally enforceable as in the case of sending additi aal troops to the dis- on the accumulation of any staple and efficiency are essential to our high commissioners that no additional 
e N 5 Reap — ka cinbaress) « o| trade boards. The experiment will be Pturbed area is still a moat point. p. 1 ud erxportable agricultural product healthful industrial, commercial and troops are necessary, and the fact that 
* m Mi | J watched with great interest, and it, to a advances, for N not ex- agricultural life. Everything hbinges the British War Office has no troops 
e N 1 ay lead ultimately to an agreement ceeding one year, upon such terms as on transportation. available, the British Government has 
conf —— 8 gon ; 1 Ca : vain 5 i 25 E tne. Whitley pov that their own e eee gong . ped eee ay to any person.] “After necessary and drastic curtall- been unable to fall in with the French 
T——! v ee EM wnt nee a r fn d, ste, mn cay 7. Stag tle if, Hi, Nan the Chet the French s g gas . 
: . é . é . . . ̃ ̃⸗ railways need only ,,,, ̃ to the sot ou hl 
tat the alarmist n 1 lia ce made by the War Finance Cor- which the fulfillment of our obligations own initiative. 
10 States (1 buliding) . 2 Austria —— 1 saunter of Commons and which provides for! poration for such a purpose shall bear will bestow, to inaugurate their far- ; ; 
— | Japan AP Wuliing) 5, -55 1 The u * agri- district conciliation committees, who St P Denied 
with: , : cutee interest at the rate of 1 per cent in| reaching revival. Its effects will b ory as to Fremier 
ewas| . FLOTILLA LEADERS ee np i gira ote t will be left free to come to an ar- excess of the discount rate for 90-day|felt in various industries and will The situation has in no way been 
t the Great Britain (2 building) - 222 . . 18 e e. 8 ae ge eee n e commercial paper prevailing at the banish to a large degree the depres- eased by the reply received from the 
ja France (12. bujlding) Shae eeesees 13 utiions. Now that they are free from farmers, The 5 ee Federal Reserve Bank of the district Non ‘which, though inevitable in war’s German Government in response to 
| building) . . . . . . . 11 the anxiety of 4 wages struggle. the into existence cp geo ond of the oe — Searing 3 pe aftermath, we are all so anxious tothe request from the French Govern- 
een oe OY union intend to carry on an , ; : see ended.” ment that a division of French troops 
yh wns . 191 inte * ida with the SBiect of year. Meanwhile, the minimum wage | provided that the time of payment of With his message the President sent | should be allowed to proceed to the 
by: 2 pro- increasing their membership and add- less than, 42 shillings a week. p. 1 ve years after the date on which th also ngress a large amount of disturbed area S : 
22 71 tg to the roll of Labor voters. They 7 7 — bee 833 e data from Director-General Davis of| Dr. von Rosen, German Minister for 
55 3 Ric 7 — ee pen ne 4 An og ei = Facer: 9 — Ne The corporation would be authorized — 8 . e oo ee * . N 3 
; — Wan — 112 dullding) 4 compromise would not have been won. . bis N f — vit r gg to make advances to banks which have | treating present financial conditions. French troops, calls attention to the 
carrying | Austria-Hungary (3 building) and that the laborers would have been Busta ing te honed the ound af made advances for agricultural pur- | — 
je of south 3 States (0 building) . 318 fett at the of individual b Britain, said he hoped the House of | poses. It would be. empowered to 
E 3 ie 1 ar- Commons would rise before August purchase fram domestic banks so- THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, MONITOR 
5 Ther Will also contend chat only by sa 1 753 Lee e de called “agricultural paper,” and the AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPFR 
) 2883 Great Bataan (8 building), exclu- q a strong organization oan the best pos- N rag e Comptroller of the Currency would| published daily, except Sundays, by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 
1 ae. | J : required to deal with the Irish nego- be authorized to furnish the corp@ra- | 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. Subscription price, payable in advance, postpaid to all 
2 . ‘sive of 5 since removed from ef- sible wages be gained in thé future tiations, but if necessary the govern- é $9.00; six months, $5.00; three months, $3.00; one month, $1.10. 
tion with confidential information 
. fective list. Cowes „6 .97 from ithe 0 conciliation committees. ment would summon a new session at 1 th fi i 1 diti U. Accep t- 
5522 66 Consequently they expect a great ac- the end of N * 4 1 respecting the financial condition of ance for mailing at a special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act vot 
a Pulis) 88 Session of membership. These lead - | of November. p. 1/ national banks. October 3, 1917, authorized on July 11, 1918. 
| | en ers, in conjunction with the Labor. N ö ° ’ 
italy «3 balding) =~. 1 Party, are also about to devise Britain, the United States, and other Purchasing Power Wanted , INDEX FOR JULY 27. 1921 
Austria-Hungary (5 building).....11j) Labor agricultural and land - policy, maritime powers are contained in a 3 : - 
United States (46 building). . 149 and a special committee has been set | white Paper which has just been President's Message Points Way to] Book Reviews and Literary News Page 12] Legion Fails to Condemn 8 
A Literary Letter Army Reduction About Completed. 


— 4 . building) . cen eee 2 ve > 38 up to undertake this difficult | task. issued in London. P. 1 Meet Obliga oe to I * A Book of che Week Rules to Curb . Urged 
A Brief Survey Newton Pyroposes Zoning Ordinance.. 


| BRITISH PLANS FR | PERSIAN SITUATION Under pressure of the Greek forces WASHINGTON, District of Columbia Sollested Plaz 66ꝓ— ie Sreeaase. & 
1 LEGISLATION : : in Anatolia the Kemalist Turks are|—President Harding, in his special| <A Genuine Artist: Paul Claudel ; Debate on Spanish Railway Measure. 6 
E IS DISAPPOINTING | fevacuating Angora and their head-| message to Congress said: Attractive Papers Attack Launched on Briand Cabinet.. 6 
quarters at Kania, according to re- Na added expense—no added in- | Business and Finance age 9 — — e * rn 4 

2 The 4 7 — Science ports received in London. Over 100, vestment is required. On the part of| Banking Situation in China Reviewed Coogerati in Old World Advancing. 7 


‘(all 5 


„ 6 6 6 „ 


News Office 600 Turks are now reported to have the government there is no added United States Oil Production Rupture Aycrted in British Trades... 7 
British Financial Policy Discussed Wind as a Factor in Aeronautics 8 


“WESTMINST in. Won England (Tues- been made prisoner. Elated by their liability, no added tax burden. It is . 
n to a question on success the Greeks are urging a re- merely the grant of authority nec-| June Report of Bank of 8 * eee 
in the House of Lords today, vision of the Treaty of Sévres and essary to enable a most useful and] German Industrial Company Dividends wermners Notable Success..¢.11 
Curzon, Minister for Foreign autonomy for Trebizond. p. 2} efficient government agency to use its Editortals. .. Page 14 8 Bridge 


55 said he regarded the situa- available funds to pure Toward Peace in Ireland 
; purchase securities ; Deflamce’ of the 2 2 ong | rhe Se Lang ee at Belfast. 


in Persia with disappointment) In Persia the situation is said to be for Which Congress already has au- 
almost with despair. The Persian | disappointing. Lord Curzon told the | thorized the issue, and turn them into] Houbied Fates and Old Pledges |. Puchmond, Yorkshire, by Herbert Finn 13 
had sa pn rejected | House of Lords that the Persian Gov- channels of finance ready to float them. Literary Reminiscences f Labor 
erument had deliberately rejected the; The contract covering operation Eaditortal Notes : Farm Workers Win Wages Concession 1 
chance of recovering its fortunes with | provided that the railways should de General News— Progress of Labor Party in Australia. 6 
the British and had fallen back on the returned to their owners in as good Franco-British Relations Easier Re- ee 


old game of playing off one foreign | condition as when taken over by the ) Silesia | The Mother of Pariiaments. 3 3 
paign Old, London Bridge Arch 


country against another. p. 1 government, and the Transportation Cam 1 
; , 5 . Act, recognizing that betterments and News Summary r 
In most centers in Germany the additions belong to capital account, o 8 ew Pertinent; 
Communists were defeated by the mod- provided that such sums as the rajl-| President Seeks cies ee 
~| erate Socialist candidates. in the pre- way companies owed the government : a te Ie Peer ‘Test Match nds in 4 Bras 
election of delegates to the for betterments and new equipment, Senator Pro ar et Middlesex Is Still Leadin ae 
Songress at Jena of the | added duritg the of govern | Outlined.... Australasia Is Doubles Winner 
| Metal — a one of Ger- ment ‘operation, be refinded.| Philippine Again ‘Discussed. 2} Longwood Singles Reduced to Eight * 
many's most importan labor organi- There has at no time, any ques- . ' The Heme Forum. seneacesecegesesd ZO 13 
8 | 2 tion about fun _ Proposed Sales Tax Eliminated....... 4| Compassion 
} gat en hout the justice ot funding such] “Advantage shitts in Ship Selaures.... 40 Richmond in Yerkshe = 
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e northern and southern 
hes are now in touch with each 

other. The ‘énemy's lines between 

Angora and Konia are broken,” 


‘| BANKING SITUATION 


. IN STATE SECURE 


ates fd to my Christian  Sclence Mo nitor 
its Western N 
od! FALLS, South Dekota—A-re- 


< covering a call of state 
made April 28, shows these 
banks to be in a gratifying condition 
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, \cable message from General Wood had 


1 oo gigas! e eee 
N has) 


1 to The Chsistian Selence Monitor 
its eee abe Office 


the fol- 
) 8 the Constitution 
of-the United States, requiring a popu- 


to The Christian Setenced ‘Monitor 
lar vote before the declaratton of war 
in certain instances: 


from its Washington News Ones | 1 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—A report was cabled yesterday to the 


Secretary of War dy mal, n Leon- life and welfare of the 


touching 
| people. Baye Pe United States of such 
‘| importance Bs Cie making of. peacetul 


Manila from a “haat of the Philippine | relations with other governments: 
‘The right of ‘the 3 


Islands. Ita contents have not deen “Whereas, 
made public, but there are increasing pee meanwhile forming the Port Ter- to a voice in the settlement of all 
minal, Inc., under the laws of Califor- — is 
indications that ‘President Harding nia These engineers have reported or questions of << less ie — on 2 
will offer the post of Governor-Gen- the building of the new port, and the asserted in Pas eee dy the n 
eral of the islands to the General, He municipal corporation is preparing to 8 “a — — 
let it de k proceed with the first ot the four unite Const 
: nown yesterday before the et the terminal. thas annem That it —— 275 of ~ 
| Present plans for the new port con- Senate no declaration of war by 
cto 2 3 der- Aer 5 ap. template first the construction of one | Congress, —— 5 2 mi , by ee 
meng oak tke aang tn unit,’ furnishing 35,000 lineal feet of args a a e * faggots 
Wood, altho h it w intin tod that berthing space, with a depth of 20 feet . t — suppress " insurrection 2 
chief tk qt got at mean low water; 3,000,000 square ional § 4 — rovided for by the 
Abowd ana: 8 e feet ot wharf-shed~space on filled | ntitutian a he United e 
At the time that General W na bulkheads; 3,500,000 square feet of the ——— at issue shall be sub- 
W. Cameron Forbes were sent * warehouse space, on the bulkheads mitt — r dum, of the voters 
special mission to the Philippines the and. back toward the maipland, as well of the United States.” 
former announted that he did not | 28 1500 acres on the mainland for rr * vera years 
want to become the Governor-General, manufactories, rail terminals and sim- to get an amendment passed, Senator 
and that he had accepted the positio ilar industrial plants. Plans have Ladd introduced a resolution request- 
of provost of Pennsylvania ps been made for shipside railroad 
sity. But since he has been at work tracks, with classification yards ot cumstances, pending the adoption of 
with Mr. Forbes, studying the situa-|C@Dacity of 2000 cars. Hard-surfaced zuch a constitutions! amendment. 
tions he is said to have become so | bishways to shipside for motor-trucks | 
interested in the possibilities offered also are contemplated, as well as all KANSAS To BETTER SCHOOLING 
by promoting the welfare of the Fili-| manner of cargo-handling machinery, | gpoclal to The Christian Science Monitor 
pinos and developing the resources including facilities for the ‘transfer from its Western News Office 
of the islands that he would not be df freight from inland-waterway car- TOPEKA, Kansas—Kansas hopes to 
Srerse to accepting the postion it it| ier directly Into the re, ping il out of the mud” educa 
were offered him. Both the Presi- Tha tmtention of the engineers in tionally in the next few years. Most 
e! Pc 38383 Weeks hold Gen- Kansas children have been educated 
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ror phere into | Hal setae, 70 ger 
eee ee e 8 1 —— chlldren in the ‘State attended ths ous 


203, but the checking and 
accounts have grown materi- 
e reduction in time certifi- 
in large part accounted for 
liquidation of loans and dis- 
amounting to $1,089,336, this 
meaning that many loans 
cleared up regardless of 
, or talk of hard times. 
bank guaranty act of this 
‘ies no doubt/ been a 


Ae 
a 


n of banking affairs, not 
bank has been cldsed in the 
report. The de- 
nervous over the situ- 
n get 

any 

loge its doors, 

on any bank on 

of rumors to its n, 


LAN INDORSED TO 
FIX PRODUCE PRICES 


to The Christian Science Monitor 
. from its Western News Office 
SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota-——In- 

13 of the well-known Lyon 


iz! 
e 


1 


farm products, 

aerate ata ta meeting of Minnehaha 
, farmers in Sioux Falls, 
been called by 

nt Severson, of the county farm 

to the conclusion 


—.— According 
1 . ‘President, pe Mire: arrived at by the farmer delegates who 
follow their thelr attendance! represented the 


P Am 


the different townships of 
County, reductic ror freight 


farm products 


t the Pilgrim t 
— ree and, sabliaaion 0 rices of 
ess the needed relief 


8 
ae 


Ether are to be to present co 
ks of the War 


The causes of the present depres- 
it was found, and come 


the delegates 
eee 


FOR LARGER PRO 


| paca! to e Science Monitor 


_ trom ite Western News Office 


having ecided. 

th as — 9 and as a have been approved by the municipa:- 3 — wie 
military man, it is generally held that | ity of Berkeley, and the United States number of districts and arranging bus 
|General Wood would de in the right | Government has indicated its approval lines to haul the children to and from 
place in the Philippines. His report, by granting the permits necessary to) chool, the farm children can have 
of which the cable message received | Proceed with the work. The Pacific) | 4g schools equal to the city’s, and 
yesterday is believed to be merely pre- Port Terminal bas been 3 frequently it is possible to establish 
liminary, is awaited with great inter- — ee for 8 3 of the one or two years of high school work 


t. ‘ 
es oy waterfront granted by the city of in the same building. 


GERMAN WORKERS Berkéley. The city is a partner in the LECTURES IN THE YOSEMITE 


: enterprise, having a direct financial. 
REJECT COMMUNISM interest, as well as the interest of n — 
deriving general benefit for the sem BRRK RLT. California—The Uni- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | Munity. versity of California Extension Divi- 
Speaking of the methods of reclaim- sion has just completed the third 


from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless ‘ 

BERLIN, Germany (Tuesday)—|'ng the most Sconomic method of re- ale of the LeConte Memorial Lec- 
here today to the results of thé pre- eas of hydraulic dredging, pumping | ic. Yosemite Valley during June sute 
liminary election of delegates through- the material so dredged behind re- the memory ot Joseph  LeConte, 


out Germany to the forthcoming con- taining bulkheads. A form of. wide naturalist and geologist, who for 30 
quay development, whereby the me- ears was & member of the faculty of 


gress at Jena of the Metal Workers 
Union, one of Germany's most im- wae yey» Baw (So fe Pigg the university, whose recreation and 
portant Labor organizations. pea te is the most ecnomical method rest place every summer was the Yose- 
Candidates from the Soviet party of developing this frontage. An ap- mite Valley. The experiment of the 
who faver affiliation of the organiza- proach channel 300 feet wide at the lectures has been a decided success, 
tion with the Moscow International] bottom will be drédged to a depth of They have been attended this year 
were in most centers overwhelmingly 30 feet below mean low water from by Pegple from 46 states of the Union, 
defeated by the Moderate Socialist can- existing deep weter to the outer end and by more than 15,000 persons, all 
didates, who favor affiliation with the of the unit. The material’from thie told. 
second International of Amsterdam. approach cut will be pumped inshore 
In Berlin the moderate candidates / behind a bulkhead platform, for its 
Hed close on $1,000 votes as against retention at its outer section. 
ely 23,000 votes given to the Com- immediately in the rear of these 
munists. In Bochym the Communists bulkheads, the pumped material from TOPEKA, Kansas—Kansas has more 
admitted their candidates polled bet- deposited, bringing it up to a level | State, except Texas, which happens to 
ter than had been expected. or. zurtace about 12 feet above mean lor be three times larger than Kansas. 
warts,” Berlin's Moderate Socialist pater for a length of 3000 feet, and The United States Department of Ag- 
organ, siys the unist defeat has an approximate width of 600 feet,| Ticulture has just sent out its report 
been a shattering’ one. Other news- forming an area on which is to be con- of the cultivated areas of the country, 
papers expect the results of the elec-/ structed a marine and railway ter- and it shows that Kansas 22,372,000 
tion will prove to neutral countries minal, with the necessary storage| acres of such land. This is 18,000,000 
‘the German workers are essen-/ pulldings, railway tracks and appur-| acres more than is cultivated in all 
tially moderate and have no dealing tenances: Upon this filled-in area a ot the New England states. 
with the Soviet extremists. a shed is to be constructed, 8 8 
pa ‘with the necessary railroad connec-| - ) 
PETITION SEEKS es tions and roadways, supported by! SANTIAGO, Chile—The Cabinet re- 
SACRAMENTO, Califofnia — Senate warehouses for marine and railway signed this week after the Senate had 
Bill No. 21. passed at the recent ses- | terminal use.“ voted disapproval of a decree grant- 


sion of the state Legislature, forbid- ‘3 ing rate increases and certain other 
aun banks and trust companies trom TAX CLAIMS AGAINST P English. railroad 


transporting nitrate from te Tara- 
:|“practising lo without due qualiaca-| STEEL CORPORATION Provi 5 
tions,” has been attacked in a petition —— “tore 
tor a referendum on the meas- Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—Claims for 
arrears in taxes amounting to $60,000,- 
, : : oom te or United 2 Steel 
rpo u have been made by the 
* persons from these institutions Internal Revenue Bureau, according | 
to attend to part of thé law business to Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman. of. 
er clients. the 5 In a statement Judge 
THREE DOLLAR DAY PROTESTED “In making our income tax returns 
to the government for 1917 and 1918 
we raised questions concerning items 
jinvolving approximately $60,000,000 
of taxes. Believing these were not 


AGRICULTURE ON BIG SCALE 


Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ita Western News Office 


it was yesterday if into 
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ernment 


ing that Congress act in similar eir- 
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that it proposes to sell SS ag Indiana 
$750,000 of its $100,000,000 preferred 
ntock, Whale it has only 21 shares of 
common stock of no par value. * 

M. L. Mendelhal, who is administer- 
ing the “blue sky” law under which 
the securities commission operates, 


ald the law requires that directors of 


a corporation shall own ‘some of the 
corporation’s common stoc The 
papers filed with the commission; he 


corporation-have only subscribed for 

shares of the corporation’s preferred 

stock and thut in some instances the 
subscriptions have not been paid. 

The papers filed with the Securities 
Commission: show that the corpora- 
tion’s common stock is held by the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc. The 
stock is in the hands of 21 directors 
of the Grain Corporation, 20 of whom 
constitute 20 of the 21 directors of 
the Finance Corporation. 

Mr. Brown of the Indiana Farmers 
Federation said the denial indicates a 
misconception of thé nature and pur- 
pose of the corporation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
OREGON NITRATE 


Specia) to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
PORTLAND, Oregon—Nitrate de- 
posits have been located in central 
Oregon in what is known as the Sheep 
Mountain district near Wagontire. 


H. Morton, who was one of the first 
men to prospect for nitrates in this 


out the, terminal ws me) in the little one-room a posers, 282 


eee 


dut no — — * were 9 and 
owing to poor transportation facilities 
there was no work done. Mr. Morton 
has succeeded in.securipg sufficient 
capital for development work and a 
Seattle firm of chemists is doing the 
research work for his company. K 
double shift of men are now employed 
for tunneling into the mountain, while 
others are working on the roads to 
give better access so that the product 
can be brought out for shipment. Mr. 


Hen portion of the central-Oregon high- 
way is completed, all the shipping and 
supplies will be brought in from that 
point. Some of the products have 
been tried as fertilizer and found to 
be high grade in quality. It is a re- 
source of this big interior -country 
that will mean much when once de- 


veloped. 


REMEDY Is SOUGHT 
FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—Officers of 
the Central Trades and Labor Council 
have been. instructed by the organiza- 
tion to join in an informal conference 
with the Merchants Association and 
various social service agencies to dis- 
cuss measures to stop the growing 
unemployment in the city’s industries 
by which, it is éstimated, about 550,000 
workers in New York City are af- 
fected. It ig reported that savings 
banks and mercantile establishments 
are alarmed at the diminishing amount 
of money in circulation and have called 
upon Labor organigations to assist in 
& program of public works construc- 


Through the persistent efforts of J. 


Says, show that the directors of the 


DAKOTA SCHOOL LAW 
IS DECLARED INVALID 


Special to The Channeled Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
SIOUX 


FALLS, South Dakota 
Judge Fleeger, of the circuit court in 
this city, held that the emergency 
clause attached to the act of the last 
Legislature, providing for abandon- 
ment of consolidated school districts, 
is invalid, and that the law could not 
have taken effect until July 1. Prior 
to that date, Garretson, Colton and 
Baltic had abandonment elections on 
the theory that the emergency clause 
was valid and the law in effect. Under 
the ruling of Judge Fleeger all these 
elections are illegal, and the three 
consolidated school districts retain 
their former status. 
The decision was rendered in the 
case of H. A. Ustrud vs. the Baltic 
School Board. Mr. Ustrud acted as 
the principal for the Baltic Consoli- 
dated School, with a contract which 
does not expire until September 13. 
When the district voted for dissolu- 
tion, Ustrud was left without a posi- 
tion atid to test the validity of the 
emergency clause it was decided that 
he should sue for breach of conteget. 


BIBLE RULED FROM SCHOOLS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


Morton stated that so soon as the Sage 
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LONG BEACH, ifornia—“Under 


9 Do . 
sea bay “Pe. Day tad ie + ee 
use it for — phy hand wpa thn 
out comment.“ This is the substance 


of a report made to the Board of Edu- 
cation from the county counsel's office, 


the ruling coming to that office from 


the Attorney-General. It was made in 
response to a request of the Long 
Beach Board of Education, the matter 
having been the subject of controversy 
for many years. The letter also quotes, 
the state Constitution as follows: “No 
sectarian or denominational doctrine 
‘shall be taught or instruction theréon 
be permitted, directly or indirectly, in 
any of the common schools ot this 
State.” The communication rules that 
the New Testament ig Christianity, as 
distinguished from Judaism, and the 
Old Testament is sectarian, as distin- 

guished from Muhammadaniém. 3 


MEXICAN PASSPORT ORDER 

MEXICO CITY, Mexico—President 
Obregon’s signature is all that is re- 
quired to make effective an order dis- 
pensing with the necessity for pass- 
ports in a 40-mile ne along the , 
international boundary, according to 
an announcement by the Department 
of the Interior. The order stipulates 
that persons must have lived within 
the zone for one year before becom- 
ing eligible to the privilege. 


ele, Lee, 


Telegraphed Prom te Pacts 
of the Waited Staten ond Ocnahe 


18 


0 \ 
$100 grade reduced to $74 
$95 grade reduced to $70 
890 grade reduced to $67 
' $85 grade reduced to $68 
$80 grade reduced to $59 
$75 grade reduced to $56 


Scott’s Markdown Sale 


Our Entire Collection of Business Suits, Over- 
coats and Sports Clothes 


The Reductions and New Prices are as Follows: | 


$70 grade reduced to $53 


$65 grade reduced to 
$60 grade reduced to 
$55 grade reduced 
$50 grade reduced 
$45 grade reduced. 
$40 grade 
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that dwell in the 
Is, from which Mae- 

rew his, plays. Maeterlinck’s 
is own hall, of course, and 
of the books down and 


ef 


attend a single banquet. Why, at the 
one the other fellow went to last night 
they brought more than a hundred 
farmers down off their cool farms and 


air common during the war, of squadrons 
por. fighting scouts engaged in aerial 


exercises. Nowadays almost the only 


| flying is of the plain commercial kind. 


Tue Royal Air Force, with the object 
of making money for, soldiers’ chari- 
ties, provided in the first week of July 
abundant and welcome proof that ad- 
vanced fiying is still being cultivated. 
This was welcome because, although 
trick-flying is not to be encouraged as 


i 


in them. Lucky beggar! 
t I do know this. Those of mine 
that I did see clearly were all master- 
pieces. I couldn't write them if. I 
tried. I havent the insight to more 
than formulate them. I can’t plumb 
such depths. That's the pity of it. 
They are books that interpret me to 
the world and the world to me. 
1 did see, however, that hundred» 
‘of them dealt with the very subjects 
1 started out to write when I first 
took up authorship. They were beau- 
tifully written, I was a chap abound- 
ing with dreams then. My language 
was untrammeled; ‘my thoughts gor- 
geously clothed. The stories were 
compounded of those. literary treas- 
ures the world wants but which the 
editors and the publishers, confound 
con won't let the world have. I 


a merely popular sensation, it is of 
high value as part of the general ad- 
vance in aeronautical knowledge. 

One of the most impressive things 

about the display was the perfect con- 
fidence of pilots in their machines, in 
each other, and in themselves. Like 
last year’s pageant, that of July 2 
suggested a number of possibilities 
which if not of immediate application 
in commercial flying, ought to be of 
value to the aeroplane designer and 
the student. 
The very beautiful formation flying. 
although a military show, carried with 
it the vital lesson that even with the 
imperfect machines and engines of 
today, and on a singularly bad aero- 
drome, proper organization and me- 
chanical experience make possible 
combined maneuvers: that would be 
out of the question unless complete 
confidence reigned. A great advance 
in the art of flying must be admitted in 
view of groups of machines tuned up 
to such a degree of reliability that 
they “take off’ the ground simul-. 
taneously in formation, unaffected by 
“bumpiness” of the air, change forma- 
tion with precision, and perform in 
unison such feats as looping the Icop 
and rolling. 

There was a flight of five Sopwith 
“Snipes,” they went up together, 
changed formation a dozen times, 
looped together, flew upside down in 
unison, and landed in formation as 
one machine. Nine Bristols—a larger 
and heavier machine—went through 
equally skillful performances suitable 
to its fype. 

This work is valuable because it 
sets standards, and with increasing 
knowledge advances those standards. 
And with little other flying going on 
in England it would be neglected. It 
need not be neglected; but under 
present conditions it certainly would 
be 80. 

Just as it is important to bring out 
the pilot’s skill, so even a race on 
level terms and in reasonable condi- 
tions may be made a valuable aid to 
developments. Such a race was that 
of 14 standard Avios, identical ma- 


made them sit in a stuffy banquet hall 
all evening. , 
No, sir—not another banquet shall 


“Hello. Yes. In honor of a dis- 
tinguished Japanese journalist? Are 
you sure the Editor cannot attend? 
And must you really have some one 
there from our paper? And you: pre- 
fer to have me?. . Are—you—quite— 
guite—sure?. .: I beg to be excused. 
O., you have me on the seating list? 
Well, I suppose———”’ 


FIREFLIES IN ITALY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monfttor 

There is perhaps no more enchant- 
ing sight in all the round of Italian 
outdoor life with its varied loveliness 
than that of the fireflies, the “lacciole,” 
who spangle the velvet darkness of the 
fields and. gardens through the warm 
still nights of May and June. 

It is usually in early May that they 
make their appearance, although if the 
season is late they may not be seen 
until after that. But, so soon as the 
nights grow warm, they begin their 
flitting dances. At first but a very 
few wing their way through the dark- 
ness, forerunners of a glittering army. 
Then, let but the warmth continue and 
a few days pass, and the wonder is 
accomplished: they are out in myriads, 
weaving a lovely tracery above the 
young corn and among the vines and 
olives and through the thickets of ilex 
and myrtle and laurel; a sparkling 
golden. multitude, flitting and crossing 
and recrossing until all the night is 
a-glitter with their tiny, quivering, 
pulsating lights. 

Take one in your hand, and you 
will find it but a brownish insect, 
humble and inconspicuous, but 
jeweled with a little phosphorescent 
light which beats like a pulse, cOmes 
and goes, and which, added to the tiny 
creature’s winged flight, gives that 
peculiar evanescent glitter 2 

, 80 different from 
dance of the fireflies, so ‘chines of ee 


he quieter, green a by men, who 
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can't describe them nearer: I really 
can't. 

| “People like my stuff, you say.” He 
laughed. “Well, if it pleases them, 
I've nothing to complain of. , But I’ve 
my own opinion. I know that a fellow 
can rarely put to paper the best that 
is in him, That hall showed me. Be- 
hind the divine attainment there is 
sure to be a diviner one waiting for 
expression. The desire to do better 
than before, the passion to reach a 
higher niveau of expression, to pour 
out from the heart the richer content 
that lies so deep, deep—that longing 
is incessant. It is a goal, in fact, that 
is never attained—except in the crafts- 
man’s unwritten works!” 


THE REPORTER BEGS 
TO BE EXCUSED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
There wa’ a banquet last night and 
I didn't go. 
I sent another journalist, as they 
call them. He has just shown me the 


seating list. 

“See my name there?“ says he. 
“Right on the list, initials, number o 
the table and everything.” 


' 2 m have no : eres: + 5 
n is pleasant to; Be stk HENRY: LUCY 
mm, the hall porter, and | specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
|. At first sight the formation of a 
| body of members 170 strong pledged 
in the name of economy to vote 
hes above a p against any unauthorized expenditure 
a ieee is on the part of the government,” would 
hy a conatitutions:|£0F a taxpayer be a cheering incident. 
r Ot this (numerically). formidable body 
; Be Ag N n 2 rt all ‘Dut a dozen are sound Unionists, 
sake “6 ‘place loyal supporters of the coalition gov- 
gat ang|erament. With, the assistance of Mr. 
whai.( S8auith’s followers and the Labor 
ren ini ariz they would be able at a critical) The aubsoil of London 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Constructed before King John sealed Magna Charta 


OLD LONDON BRD CE Trrrgr g rege: mony sms 
ARCH 


Tut, tut! They're nothing to those 
books I’ve always wanted to write.” 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
is a veritable 
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“But why should you despise your 
work?” I asked him once. (He won't 
allow a single copy of his publications 
in his study, and refuses to autograph 
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is. “the 


‘practice of the government spending 
lic money before the sanction of the 
House of Commons has been obtained,” 
n practice’ recently illustrated in the 
ase of the expenditure of thousands of 


‘pounds in providing free railway 


passes for members before the House 


‘| had authorized the procedure. 


This, they truly say, cuts at the 
root ot all parliamentary control“ 
‘and declare that in future they will 


A “feel compelled to vote against any 


115 


| Unau 


. expenditure.” This is 
excellent and, as recent by-elections 
have shown, conforms to the urgent 
desire of their constituents, borne 
down by unparalleled taxation. Had 
the document handed to the leader of 


the House stopped there, the govern- 


ment would have felt impelled to 


mend their ways. But there-is a post- 


script to the letter which, as in the 
case; of ladies’ “epistles, sometimes is 
their most important feature. Having 
declared their deliberate intention of 
voting against any ufauthorized ex- 
penditure, they add: “unless fully per- 
suaded that such emergency expendi- 
ture Was unavoidable, and was sub- 
mitted for the sanction of the House 
at the earliest possible moment.” This 
condition relieves the government 
from anxiety, and reduces the solemn 
oath and covenant to the value of a 
scrap of paper. Loyal Unionists may 


in be trusted upon any occasion to be 


“fully persuaded” in the sense of their 
Recently I met Lord Carson (better 


known as Sir Edward) crossing over 


from the House of Lords to the Lobby 
of the House of Commons. He looked 
so dejected that I asked him how he 


of liked his new status as a Peer and 
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its surroundings. To tell the truth,” 
he said, “I feel like a fish out of 
water.” 

In his “Letters to Isabel,” Lord 
Shaw gives interesting particulars of 
the cabal that attended Campbell- 
Bannerman’s succession to the pre- 
miership. It was known at the time 
that his colleagues in the front oppo- 
sition bench, whilst acquiescing in his 


anothe 
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tion as anything ‘else, and so the par- 


tor the pregsure brought to bear by 


ithe ‘city’s ancient history comes to 
light. ‘The latest of these, and one of 
the most important in the present gen- 
ération, is an archway of old London 
Bridge. . 

When that famous structure, which 
has stood for centuries, was demol- 
ished about 90 years ago, and the new 
London Bridge was built a few yards 
westward on the river, it was thought 
that every part of it had vanished. 
That was not so. Peter of Colechurch, 
who built old London Bridge, built it 
low, with 19 arches spanning the 
Thames. It was so low, in fact, that 
at full springtides the boats could only 
just manage to get under the arches. 
When the old bridge was pulled down 
the banks were pushed forward to 
form wharves on what has been the 
foreshore. 

The builders thought that the arches 
of the old bridge which were closest 
to land would form as good a founda- 


ticular arch we now see was simply 
filled up ‘and used as a base to the 
new buildings. Recent excavations 
have brought to light this relic, which 
was constructed before King John 
sealed Magna Carta. 

Good work it is, after all the wear 
of centuries, the crushing weight of 
traffic above and the swish and swirl 
of the waters beneath. It is known 
as Mul Lock, for here were placed 
the waterworks of the Dutchman who 
supplied London with drinking water 
from the “silvery Thames.“ Good 
Reigate stone the arch is made of. 
Into the original work three strength- 
ening ribs were inserted in 1703. Two 
of the ribs are undisturbed, as also 
are the courses of medieval masonry 
which they support; the third rib has 
given way. : 


The Garden Party at Chelsea 


It was a garden party, sure enough, 
because it was a party in the Old Pen- 
sloner's garden at Chelsea, London, 


fantasy and lyric romanticism.” 

But you’ve forgotten Tomlinson: 
how he wiped the floor with me in 
The Scrap of Paper: ‘Clarence’s art 
is limited’—dwells in the world of in- 
definite shadow’—and that sort of 
thing. I like Tomlinson for telling 
the unmitigated, baldheaded truth. 
He's dining with me tomorrow at the 
Biltimore.” 

“The other cheek stuff?” 

“No, but because Tomlinson knows. 
He sees through me. He has the 
inner vision.” 

“The inner what—?’ 

“Oh! I forgot you’re no artist, and 
don't know.” 

“I know a good work when I see it, 
Clary, old boy. It's all rot this af- 
fecting to derive no satisfaction what- 
ever from past achievement. I've 
enough literary acumen to see that 
you're immensely more mature as a 
writer than when you begun. Your 
technique and style—” 

Clarence wheeled suddenly round at 
me, 

“Do you ever dream? I mean, do 
you ever have visions, dwell in the 
ideal?” 3 

“Look here! What's that to do with 
your so-called ‘unwritten works’?” 

“A whole lot. The only things that 
count are a man’s unwritten things.” 

“If you mean that your next book 
is going to be better than the last I —” 

“Next book fiddlesticks!” Then he 
smiled benignly at my obtuseness. “I 
tell you that authors don't as a rule 
write their unwritten works? They 
merely read em! He drew his chair 
closer to mine with the air of a man 
imparting a secret that the vulgar 
herd must never know. There was a 
fire in his eye kindled doubtless by 
some inner glow. 

“If I could write those unwritten 
works of mine—if I only, only could! 
—I should astonish the world. I—I 
should astonish myself. ... There are 
hundreds of authors feeling like that. 

Some day—you see I don't say 


but it might have been called a frolic 
or a merry-making or even a royster- 
doister' party. Whatever it was called 
there was plenty of fun and the Prince 
of Wales, who was the guest of 
honor, was one of the “best enjoyers.” 

Every one was asked not to mob the 
popular Prince. If they did not do so 
it was not so much because of the 
request-as because of the eight sturdy 
policemen who acted as body guard. 

His progress from one de-show to 
was made on zig-zag lines, 
and when Mr. du. Maurier apologized 


the enthustastio guests, the Prince 
merely replied that he was getting 
accustemed to it. Anyhow, he seemed 


‘| amused, and no one could ‘help being | 
affected by 


“the genuine fun that car- 
organizers of the Charity 
sky-high to success. 
to be hoped. that the little in- 
bates of the Actor’s Orphanage bene- 
to the extent that rumor de- 
|. Certainly there 


it’s altogether impossible—one of us 
may write one of those unwritten 
works and then there'll be a great 
masterpiece on the earth... . And 
that’s what Shakespeare did.“ 

He paused as if overcor.¢ by the 
emotion which the thought evoked. 
speak, of course, of Hamlet. 
How the bard managed to take it 
off the shelves I don’t know. Both 


‘the and Goethe, and Scott in a minor 


degree, have been shockingly uncom- 
municative in those matters. So has 
Bunyan. ... As to myself, you need 
not be surprised that my unwritten 
works persist in staying on the 
shelves. No effort of mine can dis- 
lodge them for posterity.” 

“Shelves?” 1 ‘gasped. “What 
shelves?” . 

Clarence stared at me pityingly. 

“Of course, you couldn’t be ex- 
pected to know. But I can see them 
now as distinctly as whe~ I first 
clapped eyes on them—rows and 
rows of them. I remember, too, that 
I was firet taken in hand by a couple 
of green-faced Botticelli angels—I'm 


bright. about the color because, of 
course, ‘red-faced’ would have been 


do my share. But until then no one 
persuades me inside a banquet hall. I 
beg to be excused. 

During the war they had me running 
from one to another. Everybody who 
was anybody came to New York in 
those days, and everybody had to be 
entertained, and everybody made the 
mistake of een banquets as en- 
tertainmen 

So we boys would meet each other 
around the restive board. After greet- 
ings mellowed with commiseration, we 
would look over the head table in 
hope that the piéce de résistance of 
the menu had decided not to show up. 
In which case there would be no big 
speech. In which case the banquet 
would be shorter and quieter. 

He always came. And you should 
have seen him grin! They made a 
lane for him, you know (how fortu- 
nate if you don’t know!), and between 
long grinning lines of them he walks, 
bowing and grinning. Then in front 
of his plate he stood for a few more 
minutes, and grinned some more. And 
everybody else stood and applauded 
and applauded, and waved their nap- 
kins or serviettes, whichever they pre- 
ferred to call them; and sometimes 
the less conservative lost all restraint 
and actually stamped their feet right 
down into the carpet! They used to 
cheer, too, still grinning. It can be 
done. 

After awhile there would be nothing 
left to do but sit down and finish the 
menu in a normal fashion. Which was 
less fun than watching the waiters. 
At the sound of a buzzer they'd all, 
sometimes hundreds of,them, streak 
in with something and leave it and 
streak out again. Marvelously 
trained, they were: and at the end 
starting the tip saucer going them- 
selves without compunction. They 
deserved the tip, because they had to 
hang around during the speeches. 

People should always be paid extra 
for that. Newspaper men should get 
double pay. For they usually have a 
copy of the speeches. They follow 
copy to catch changes. Naturally they 
are delighted when an entirely dif- 
ferent speech is delivered. ‘This is 
more work, but ‘perhaps less devoid of 
interest than listening to and reading 
a speech at the same time. 

The best of it, of course, is the funny 
part. Every speech has a funny part. 
The first page should consist entirely 
of some of the funny part. Other 


the other pages at cruelly unsuspected 
intervals. Me 

For this, jokes can be used, if you 
know any. If you can’t remember 
those you heard when you were a boy, 
which are the ideal kind, there is 
always the afternoon paper. You take 
any one or several of “a batch of 
smiles” and insert them in your 
speech anywhere. If you haven't the 
time to adapt them to the context that 
won't matter. 


reminds me of the story of.“ You 
must be fair to your hearers. Their 
right to cease listening when so 


moved should be conceded. Enough 
will continue to listen to make- you 


parts of it ean be scattered through 


Always introduce them with “That 


brilliance through the warm short 


nights of June. Slowly the moon rises 
above the horizon, and the stars shine 
with a radiance white and remote as 
compared with those eager, puisating, 
ruddy sparks among the corn. The 
breath of roses ahd oleanders and 
white lilies, of bean flelds and laven- 
der and clover, perfumes the warm air. 
Down in the ditches and beside the 
stream the frogs are croaking, 4 


“small owls call one to another, and, 
in the groves of ilex and laurel; and 
high in the spires of the cypresses the 
nightingales pour out their hearts in 
song. 

Somewhere through the distance 
comes the strumming of mandolins, 
swells louder, passes, fades away. The 
moon climbs higher up the slopes of 
heaven; the silence grows deeper; all 
human sounds are hushed, and only 
the frogs, the owls and the night- 
ingales break the stillness, while a 
countless host weave their glittering 
maze above the corn fields and across 
the dewy garden lawns and in the 
groves and thickets. 


A Law: Court in St. Paul's 


London is full of quaint and curious 
surprises. You may step out of the 
roar of its busy streets and find your- 
self in a quiet court; you may go into 
a cathedral and find yourself sitting in 
a law court. The latter is what hap- 
pened the other day to certain visitors 
to St. Paul’s. Morning service was 
over, and they were slowly walking 
round, when they found their passage 
into the north transept barred. The 
area usually given up to worship was 
occupied by a properly constituted 
court of law. There sat Sir Alfred 
Kempe, the judge, in scarlet gown and 
full bottomed wig. There at the table 
sat a crowd of barristers, in black 
gowns and wigs of scantier propor- 
tions. There was the mace bearer, 
and a great many more of lesser 
degree, in sooth a goodly company, 
making up what is known as a con- 
sistory court. 

It is one of the half dozen or so 
ecclesiastical courts still remaining in 
England, and, is always ‘presided over 
by the chancellor of the diocese, who 


Incidentally the race provided a 
pretty and interesting spectacle, ele- 
ments rare in aeroplane racing; and 
it showed that piloting. skill combined 
with the exercise, of mechanical 
knowledge, before the race, are apt to 
be expressed in greater speed than 
can be obtained without. them. 

So the pageant was a good show, 
and one that should in one form or 
another be a regular thing. Every- 
body worked for its success with a 
will, and everybody concerned was 
supremely happy in the doing of it. 
It far surpassed for interest any pre- 
vious aviation meeting and approached 
nearer than any of them toward the 
ideal of a popular show; for it really 
emphasized points in the art of flying, 
as apart from the merely competitive 
and prize-winning element. 
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in the case in question was Sir Alfred 1 
Kempe. The issue to be decided took 


one back to the distant past; it was a 
bit of English history. 


Down at Ken- 


sington are the Church of England | 


Church. The endowment of the 
schools goes back to the seventeenth 
century. In a day or two, as a be- 


schools attached to St. Mary Abbott's | - 


wigged counsel, on behalf of the vicar, | 


explained to the chancellor-judge, the 


lease of the playground would expire; 
and the vicar and churchwardens, who 
had sought in vain for other accom- 
modation, now asked for power to con- 
vert a portion of a church property 
into a playground for the children. 
There was a quaint touch of medi- 
evalism about the whole proceeding. as 
the judge sat in the cathedral in his 
scarlet robes, the counsel looked on 
solemniy, and the various witnesses 


came forward to take the oath and 
give evidence. . 
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— In 1920, such a bill was put 
into effect by the Legislature, allow- 
ing the cities and towns of the Com- 
monwealth to go ahead with the zon- 
ing which a number of them had long 
‘urged as essential to constructive 
community development, to say noth- 
ing of protecting certain | districts 
front various deteriorating ditions. 
As an instance of the latter, the city} 
of Newton itself not very long ago 
was about to see a factory erected 
in a section where the overwhelming 
majority of the people did not think 
that a factory should be located. Pro- 
tests connected therewith took on a 
city-wide character; hearings were 
held with the City Hall p 

overflowing; “finally an appeal was 
sent to the Superior Court, which 


ruled that since no zoning law or 


ordinance was in effect and since the 
factory could not be described as an 
out-and-out nuisance, there was noth- 
ing to hinder the factory going up. 
No longer does Newton propose to 
be so a proper authority to defi- 
y say what local community bet- 
terment demands in the way of build- 
ing construction and just what shall, 
and what shall not, be done in fur- 
therance of that betterment, says Mr. 
Bartlett. As far as is known, Cam- 
bridge is the only other city which 


nd, eee 


2 Ye ALLIED FOREST NEED 


* San NEW YORK, New York—In order 
n 


allied countries, Arthur Newton Pack 
of Princeton, Ne~ Jersey; commis- 


yeas sioner of the American Forestry As- 


He will report in about two months. 
Special attention will be given by 
Mr. Pack to the forestry methods ‘in 
the allied countries because of the 


d. forestry legislation now before Con- 


| Cormick and the Capper bills. 


gress as embodied in the a 


cost heaped upon the one vital 
to all industry—lumber. The 


millions of idle acres in the east and 


MEXICO CITY, Mexico—In line with 
of econ- 


ge recently announced program 
omy by which it is hoped to stabilize 
| | Mexico's finances, 


President 28 
ern 
3 8 all federal 


CHICA 60 


intend to = out model city and town 
zoning plans and recommend their 
adoption by.the cities and towns 
throughout the State. 

Similar to systems in other parts of 
the United States, Newton’s zoning 
“plans call for a particular type of 
dwelling house in a specified district, 
another type for a second fistrict, 
with factories allocated to that section 
best suited to manufacturing, the 
business section kept within its best- 
fitted area, junk-collecting and other 
necessary but unattractive activities 
confined to their limits. But, in ad- 
dition, the plans propose restrictions 
that will be more definite as to detail 
and more efficient as to administration 
than is usual. The plans are laid out 
to cover a period of about 30 years. 

Opposition to the plans will nat- 
urally come from real estate owners 
who wish to build tenements in a 
single-dwelling house zone, and the 
like, also from real estate promoters 
who now hold unused land which they 
would like to sell for manufacturing 
or other purposes. not in agreement 
with the soning specifications. Yet the 
public opinion in this regard is so 


leaders are said to be looking for little 
difficulty in bringing about a city or- 


Idinance which would be of incalculable 


worth from the standpoint of the city’s 
future well-being. : 


QUEBEC WELCOMES 
TIDEWATER MEMBERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian tres 


QUEBEC, Quebec—A warm welcome 
was extended to the members of the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Tide- 
water Association upon their arrival 
at Quebec after a six-day trip down 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence 
River. The distinguished delegation 
comprised many prominent mén of the 
United States. The purpose of their 
association was to further the pro- 
posed deepening of the St. Lawrence 
River so as to afford access to ocean- 
tolng liners to the Great Lakes. That 
it would take some little time before’ 
this great project could materialize 
was the opinion. of G. M. Bosworth, 
chairman of the Canadian Pacific 
Ocean Services, in extending a wel- 
come to Quebec. Mr. Bosworth said 
that the party had seen enough dur- 


ing — trip to impress them with 
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“| UTILITY MONOPOLY | 


leek ae dai 


feraety behind the a pubic oi of the 


Legislature, which further intrenched 


of his “official family,” representatives 
of the British and Dutch governments, 


manifest that Mr. Bartlett and other' 


During their oN in Quebec, the 
members of the 


delegation were en- 


Pacific Railway and by the Canadian 


VERSUS PUBLIC 


Operators of Jitneys Defy the 
Law Granting Trolleys Free- 
dom From Competition 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

HARTFORD, Connecticut — The 
struggle between a public utility 
monopoly, sustained in its acts and its 
levies upon the public by law, the 


Legislature and the Public Utilities 
Commission, and drivers of “jitney 
busses,” sustained by the majority of 
the people who claim right to a 
cheaper means of transportation than 
the traction company is willing or able 
to give, has become definite and ac- 
tive: The law prohibiting competi- 
tion by busses along. the routes of the 
trolley company has become effective, 
and wholesale arrests have been made 
when drivers continued their business. 

Some operators.of the busses, when 
arraigned on a charge of violation of 
the law, have affirmed that they were 
operating their automobiles without 
charging fare; others are driving 
under private license; and many com- 
muters have organized “jitney clubs.” 
These clubs are felt to be within the 
law because the group of people is op- 
erating * adidas Reyna pe 2 is 


busses. Particularly in the suburbs 
of Hartford, to and from which a 
short ride involves a charge twice-that 
of the busses, sentiment is found to 
be mobilized. Town groups have been 
organized and no inconsiderable con- 
demnation thas been directed at the 


the monopoly of the electric railway 
company in a law passed at the last 
session, It is felt that the present 
struggie will have its political conse- 
quences in moving an aroused public 
to change the membership of its repre- 
sentative body to some extent. 


RECEPTION PLANS 
FOR PRESIDENT'S DAY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PLYMOUTH, Massachusetts—Plans 
are ready for the reception on August 
1 of President Harding and members 


and other leading citizens, for the 


President’s Day observances of the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary exercises. The 
program will include a parade, 
addresses by the Chief Executive and 
other prominent guests, luncheon and 
dinner, and performance of the Pil- 
grim pageant. It is expected that the 
President will make the trip to 
Plymouth on the presidential yacht, 
and it is announced that he will pro- 
ceed from Plymouth to spend a few 
days in Lancaster, New Hampshire, at 
the summer home of John W. Weeks, 


ations, 


Secretary of War. 
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he reduction “of the American | 
Army to 150,000, a0 provided for by 
the army bill recently passed by Con- 


kress, will have been accomplished by 


the end of this week, John W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War, announced yester- 
day, and in connection with. the re- 
duction, and conforming to conditions 
made necessary by reduced appropri- 
cantonments have been va- 
cated, neee; salvat ed, and troops 
removed. 

The entire organisation of the 
army is affected by the changes now 


‘going into operation, and men are 
being removed from present stations 


to others, most of them marching so 
as to save money, and at the same 
time to obtain the benefit of the disci- 
pline of camp life on the way. 

In a statement issued by the -War 
Department yesterday, it was an- 
nounced that in consequence of the 
limited army appropriations necessi- 
tating reduction in size of tha army, 
it has become necessary to vacate 
certain of the cantonments which were 
operated during the war. 


Future Provided For 


In vacating these cantonments 
throughout the country, the plan 
which has been approved by the Sec- 
retary of War is to remove all troops 
and to salvage the greater part of the 
buildings; but to retain the land and 
certain ground. and underground im- 
provements and utilities, such as 
tracks, water and sewer systems, 
lighting and heating plants, and cer- 
tain buildings for use ds storehouses 
in case future appropriations permit 
the use of these vacated camps for 
citizens military training camps. The 
cantonments to be vacated under this 
policy are as follows: 

Camp Devens; Massachusetts; Camp 
Sherman, Ohio; Camp Grant, Illinois; 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; Camp Meade, 
Maryland (except Franklin canton- 
ment for tank groups and training 
center); Camp Jackson, South Caro- 
lina; Camp Bragg, North Carolina. 

The foliowing cantonments will be 
retained: — 

Camp Dix, New Jersey; Camp Tra- 
vis, Texas; Camp Lewis, Washington; 
Camp Knox, Kentucky. 

The disposition of troops now 
N the cantonments to be va- 

„ which will involve. the d mod 
dot vote units and th 


1 others, has not as yet been 
determined, but is now under con- 
sideration and will be announced later. 


Training Centers 


The army has been infqrmed by the 
Secretary of War, that, in order to 
effect the greatest possible economy 
in the transfer of units, personnel, 
equipment and supplies, a list of the 
stations of the various units of the 
army to be occupied soon is being 
published. 

The organizations designated as 
training-center regiments, or listed 
to become inactive, will remain in 
statu quo as to personnel, except as 
to discharges or transfers as a result 
of other orders, until the receipt of 
tables of organization for the train- 
ing centers and further orders for in- 


active units. Future stations will be 


maintained as training centers at the 
coast defenses of Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Ft. Slocum, New York; Camp 
Meade, Maryland; Ft. McPherson, 
Georgia; Camp Knox, Kentucky; Ft. 
Sheridan, Illinois; Ft. Snelling, Min- 
nesota; Ft. Sam Houston, Texas, and 
the Presidio of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


As a resilt of the stress which the | 
War Department has placed on the 


necessity for economy throughout the 
army, Secretary Weeks said yesterday 
that reports were being received 
showing marked reductions in ex- 
penditures. As an example, he gave 
the following report which has just 
been received from the New York 
general intermediate depot showing 
a saving of approximately $5,000,000 
in the total yearly expenses: March, 
$982,801.14; April, $793,823.54; May, 
$771,368.70; June, $724,762.16; July, 
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Is Best “ee 


By its simplicity and 
ease of opération it does 
a maximum of washing 
at a minimum of ex- 
pense. 


The features which 
place it above. every 
other washer on the 
market are exclusive, 
and can be found only in 
THE 1900 CATARACT 


convenient monthly terms. 


Visit the men en the sixth tobe of 


Washer 


The CATARACT te easy to own Only $5.now and the rest on 
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Basis for 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Interpret- 
ing the reduction in the number of 
Labor disputes “almost to a minimum” 7 
as a highly encouraging sign, and not- 
ing “that reasonable reductions are 
being accepted by workmen without 
prolonged controversy, and that man- 
ufacturers and merchants are grad- 
ually reducing prices,” 
statistics of the State Department of 
Labor and Industries reaches the, con- 
clusion’ that a firm basis has been 
attained for economic readjustment. 
The report of the department sees 
benefit in the recent business depres- 
sion, asserting that it has “resulted 
in stabilizing conditions to that degree 
as to justify the resumption of busi- 
ness slowly but steadily.” 

In the building trades, the depart- 
ment sees encouragement in the in- 
crease in prospective building. This 
increase is noted for June over May 
in 25 out of 34 cities, and a rise in 


4+the total valuation of construction in 


these cities is recorded. After a 
brisker spring business the boot and 
shoe industry has become inactive, the 
‘department finds, while reports from 
the textile industry are markedly not 
uniform, aithough general activity is 
seen, The metal trades industry is 
declared to be below normal, the fall- 
ing off having come later than many 
other lines and when curtailment was 
in order in plants ceasing to order 
machinery and parts. Decline in ac- 
tivity in the printing and penne 
trades is recorded. 

“Only one strike,“ the We 


to this department and this strike was 
‘of but one day’s duration. The pres- 
ent lull in industrial conflict is in 
marked contrast with the epidemic of 
industrial disputes which occurred 
during the month of July, 1920, when 
25 strikes and lockouts were reported. 
“During the past month there have 
been numerous temporary shutdowns 
for 
The notices of wage decreases recently 
received here have for the most ‘part 
referred to the building trades.” 


BROAD HIGHWAYS ARE PLANNED 
irom The Christian Science Monitor . 
2 ite eee Conn: News pares: | 


nando Valley, over which Santa Bar- 
barans travel when motoring to and 
from Los Angeles, is to be widened to 
almest twice its present width. Even- 
tually the entire state highway from 
Santa Barbara to the Santa Monica 
Boulevard will be greatly widened, 
and so will all the state highways. 
The Southern Pacific Company has of- 
fered to assist the project by coming 
forward with a proposal to haul away 
all the earth taken off in constructing 
the addition to the roads, free of 
charge. 
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MOT FORIS 


of Rhode Island 


Special Spee Ra Science Monitor 
‘PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—Re- 
fiecting à sen now. fnding 
nation-wide expression, many. forceful 


| elements are arraying themselves be- 
hind ‘a movement for the amendment 


of the motor vehicle code to provide 
adequate new laws to curb persons 
driving while under the influence of 
liquor and recklessly. It is. believed 
that the mobilized public opinions 
willi assure passage of stricter regula- 
tions at the net session of the 
General Assembly. The State Board 
of Public Roads is seeking greater en- 
forcement power, and automobile 
dealers, sensing the danger of 4 
lessening popularity of motor riding, 
are anxious to have something done to 
enhance motoring. — 

The state board is awake to the sit- 
uation, but its members say that road 
tests for applicants for drivers’ 
licenses and a highway patrol are two 
most essential needs, for which the 
State makes no provision. The last 
session of the General Assembly in- 
creased the revenue from motor ve- 
hicles by increasing all fees for 
licenses. This additional income, it 
is felt, will provide the funds for the 
two new means by which the state 
board may keep in closer touch with 
drivers both in learning their ability 
in observing how they drive. 

Automobile dealers.are interested in 
reforms because a growing number of 
motorists is increasing the number of 
so-called “conservatives,” who will not 
ride on Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
days..when “the roads are carrying 
heavy loads.“ The dealers estimate 
that the infrequent use of cars in- 
clines owners away from driving and 
lessens the chances of their buying 
new cars. 

Aside from what appears to be a 
mercenary interest in restrictions is 
the appeal of.the “conservatives” 
which the state board has met by de- 
claring it will not tolerate either driv- 
ing by intoxicated operators or cafre- 
less driving. Daily instances of its 
severity are being shown. The board 
has also announced its intention of 
penalizing, withput leniency, licensees 
whose cars are allowed to be used or 
who themselves take part in any ven- 
tures in violation of federal prohibi- 
tion or interstate shipment laws. 


WOMEN AID IN HARVEST 
Rochas tara Sonatas Races eatin 


N 


Ventura Boulevard. through San N 


grain harvesting season in South Da- 
kota, large numbers of harvest, la- 
borers arrived from the fields of 
southern: states, where harvesting has 
been completed. Many of these found 
employment on South Dakota farms, 
but in many instances farmers did 
not. hire additional help during har- 
vest. In these cases wives and 
daughters of the farmers helped with 
the work, so that the sight of women 
in the harvest fields of South Dakota 
was common. 
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Sketched at the center. 
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the frills. 


These Midsummer Days One Needs 


Plenty of Fresh Blouses 


To Be Chosen at $3.95, $4.50, $6.50 


Their cool, crisp fabrics mean comfort, their de- 
lightful styles smartness, and their moderate pricing 
worth while economy in ample selections. 


Women’s Blouses of Fine Voile at $3.95 


fashion features much favored, and the voile is decidedly 
iner! in quality than usual at this Price. 


Women's Blouses with Real Filet Lace; $6.50 


Wide filet lace makes the collar, narrow filet lace 
A blouse one would expect to be much 
higher priced. . Sketched at the left. 


Misses’ Blouses of Cross-Bar Dimity 
"crocheted Edgings, Sketched at the Right, $4.50. 
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1 began to be heard. 
ous was shown about the 


i 7 results of these negotiations. What is 


50 be Perhaps: chiefly remarkable in the, op- 


position is that it hardly comes into 


the open. After such extreme fulmi- 


against Germany, and insist- 


| 4 ence ‘upon the impossibility of arriving 
ut at an accord, the necessity of employ- | 


ing force continually, it was really 
surprising to observé how, on the one 


hand, there was a general acquies- 
*|eence in and support of the negotia- 


tions, and, on the other hand, an o- 


ceedingly timid and cautious protest 
on the part of those who dislike the 


|conversatiOns and believe France has 


gotten on the wrong track. The chief 


| weapon used was this cautious skepti- 
cism, 


Undoubtedly. the choice of method 
to be employed against Germany is 


grave. And it would have been almost 


‘}uncanny had the silence of the op- 


@ provinces like a 

ering! salesman, ex- 

of samples, and prom- 

the inhabitants of ali 

Let Mr. de la Cierva 

‘what happened in the case 

for local government in 
fact th 


enth uslastic majority.“ 
example to follow!“ 
Cierva a little dis- 
remark being much 
ew of the old alliance 
Ciervists and the Maurists 

, Ortufio, president of the commis- 
that hed examined and passed 
‘made some reply to the criti- 
presented and urged the neces- 
* the bill without 


Speaks 2 Bill 
a himself tollowed. 
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to work, and they 
had upon this railway prob- 
lem and W a formula. The 
ſeritie had read parts from his speeches, 
but had suppressed the important 
points he had made that they could 


a abandon the railway. companies 


must and that he wae opposed to a par- 
tial settiément of the problem by 

raising of the railway rates. 
For u situation of chaos he desired 


to substitute clear and definite formu- 


las. The problem was in season and 
de concluded, for hundreds of 
millions were being spent without ad- 
vantage. And to settle the railway 
problem and leave out the rest, to re- 
construct the railway services and 
the ports and the roads, would 
no 5 to the nation. 
The more the matter was studied 
more would it be seen that there 
~ organic conjunction between 
ements and the deeper they 
the study the sooner would 
in agreement. The scheme 
d adopted they believed to be 
nce while they were saving 
companies they were at 
e supporting the great na- 
interests. And he asked them 
Us scheme there was any 
contradiction of anything 
his country campaigns, 
gure that he had followed 
an in this ereat problem. 


OPPOSITION TO 
~ “GOVERNMENT” ACT 


— to The Christian Science Monitor 
- LONDON, England—That there was 
ene weighty opposition in the recent 
. Ireland Act 
was evidenced — a 33 me- 
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ponents of an understanding been 
complete. So far as it is expressed 
the revised opposition.arises from the 
belief that, however excellent may ap- 
pear to be the new intentions of Ger- 
Many, they are not genuine but serve 
to carry out a carefully planned game. 
That game is to hold out hope, win 

be confidence of France, and thus ob- 

ain all that is possible to obtain in 
Upper Silesia. Once the fate of Upper 
Silesia is decided, once France has 
committed herself definitely to a policy 
of friendship, then Germany. will dis- 
appoint French hopes and will resume 


her old attitude of implacable an- 
‘tagonism. 


Failure to Fulfill Threats 


Such is the theory. e essential 
point is to know precisely how far 
Germany will pledge herself and then 
how far she is likely to carry out her 
engagements. It would be more than 
renee were there not many poeple 
e. shat. ne: wake. 


Pertinax. 
for another, hints broadly that Mr. 
Briand has been too credulous. It is 
thérefore likely that there will be a 
redoubtable reaction against present 
tendencies the moment any disillusion 
is experienced about the practical re- 
sults of France's conciliatory policy. 


What is represented by those who} 


think in this way and who are only 
awaiting the proper opportunity for 
a frank assault on the Briand Cab- 
inet is that Mr. Briand showed weak- 
ness in failing to fulfill his threats of 
occupying the Ruhr. Whatever were 
his motives it is recognized that it will 
be harder for him or for his successor 
to make such menaces again. The 
occupational. method, after this flasco, 
this anti-climax, is discredited. Sol- 
diers have beer called up, not used, 
and released. It will be hard to call 
them up agatn. 

Therefore, it is contended, Mr. Bri- 8 
and by the exigencies of the case was 

und to argue that something had 
changed in Germany. He was bound 
in his own defense to lay stress upon 
any signs of more honest designs in 
Germany. As he could not renew his 
threats and as he had to show that 
his leniency was justified he was com- 
pelled to join with Mr. Wirth in pro 
claiming the good will of Germany and 
the success of his-own tactics. 

8 y's Game 

Hence these negotiations, which are, 
however, according to Mr. Briand's 
opponents, destined to result in noth- 
ing. When they break down the fall 
lot Mr. Briand will not, they whisper, 
be far off. 

The aim of Germany is to obtain as 
much as possible of Upper Silesia, She 
wishes to enable Mr. Lloyd George: 
to say at the next meeting of the 
Supreme Council that Germany is loy- 
ally executing the Treaty and should 
not be punished by having this rich 
industrial territory taken from her. 
If France yields, says, for example, 
Pertinax, she will be engaged in what 
is called euphemistically a continental 
policy, that is to say a policy of rap- 
prochement with Germany in which 
she will play the part of the dupe. 


Mr, Briand’s antagonists. are there- 


Commonw: at the ee cab- 
inet, recalls the e part which 
this great Dominion’s statesman has 


played in the development of the 


tape tea to e who . 
these sanctions cease, and there- 
fore putting ee 

ward dilemma. Moreover, the attempt 
at an understanding with German is 


thus hindered. 
Next to the virtual 2 not to 
give way to England in the settlement 
of the fate of the Upper-Silesian dis- 
trict, to bupport to the full Polish 
claims, is quite obviously 8 
to make ma uncomfortable. ~ 
means a deadlock with England kaa 
‘with ‘Germany. Thus the policy of 
Mr. Briand is made more and more 
difficult. 

The third point was to forbid him 
to lend any aid to Greece. Now it 
is well known that England was dis- 
posed to lend aid to Greece. Mr. 
Briand was inclined to temporize. He 
did not desire to abandon the Turko+ 
phile poliey tfat France has begun, 
but on the other hand he wished to 
conciliate his viewpoint with that of 
the British viewpoint. To pin him 
down to an anti-Greek attitude was, 
as will be seen, to create difficulties 
for him. 


In the same wav to remind tim that 


the Emir Feisul and the Em'r Abdalla 
are regarded in France as enemies is 
to put Mr. Briand in a tight corner. 
England has the intention of setting 
Emir Feisul on the throne of Meso- 
potamia and of giving Emir Abdulla 
power in Transjordania. Mr. Briand 
had apparently acquiesced; now he 
has to choose between opposing Eng- 
land and defying the commission. 
These are plain warnings to him and 
it is impossible to interpret them 
otherwise than as hostile. It is of 
course possible that Mr. Briand wi?! 
make use of these resolutions to show 
England that he cannot make any 
concessions, whether in regard to Ger- 
many or in regard to Greece. Further, 


A good it einen be added that there were a 


less no incident hag 5 out mare 


clearly the unenviable situation ot the 
French Premier. 

Indeed ‘certain publicists are writ- 
ing of the day when Mr. Briand Will 
be overthrown, and openly state that 
Mr. Poincaré, in spite of his compara- 
tive silence, is waiting and preparing 
his return to power. 


SERVICE PREFERENCE 
PROVISION’ DISCUSSED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News ce 

NEW YORK, New York—H. Eliot 
Kaplan, secretary of the Civil Service 
Reform Association,. expresses doubt 
as to whether the proposed amend- 
ment>to the state Constitution giving 
preference, in the civil service, to sol- 
diers, sailors and marines, is consti- 
tutional. He bases his opinion on a 
recent decision of the New York Court 
of Appeals, which goes against grant- 
ing such special civil service privi- 
leges. Mr. Kaplan believes that the 
Duell bill, giving blanket preference 
to all disabled soldiers passing the 
examinations, and a bonus of 20 points 
to all former service men who take 
them, is also unconstitutional. 

John J..Lyons, Secretary of State; 
plans to place the preference amend- 
ment first on the list upon which vot- 
ers will act this fall. He made this 
decision after conference with mem- 
bers of the American Legion. The 
usual custom is,to place them on the 
list in the order of their filing. Prece- 
dent would have set the soldiers’ 
amendrent far down on the list. 

Judge Benjamin M. Cardozo, in the 
Court of > a declared that the 


Legisjature “iy a preference pill, 
would substitute a preference for a 
‘test, and that the examinations could 
not be at the same time both competi- 
tive and governed by rules of prefer- 
ence. It was one thing, he said, to 
say that heroism should count for 


‘more than knowledge in offices and 
employment, where heroism more than 


knowledge is the test of fitness; but 
anothef to say that in the daily rou- 
tine of shop and office the soldier and 
sailor, irrespective of the extent and 
quality of their service, must be pre- 
sumed to have qualifications sufficient 
to. advance them from the bottom to 
the 2 
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Labor movement in his country. The 
Brifish-spéaking world rose unani- 
mously to meet the exigency of the 
war with a willingness for self-sacri- 


‘fice which aroused worldwide admira- 
tion. The problems of peace, while not, 


of course, making the same stern de- 
mand, require work at econémic rates 
and a reasonable spirit on the part of 
the workers to the difficulties of re- 
‘construction after an upheaval so un- 
precedented. That the. workers of 
Australia, after their grounding, and 
more advanced than most other coun- 
tries in economic and political educa- 
tion, are less likely to realize this 
— those of other civilized coun- 
ries, cannot be maintained. | 

In Australia, in the early days, as 
the thirst for gold brought the people, 
the necessity for housing them stim- 
u’ated the building trades; and it is, 
therefore, not surprising that the. op- 
erative building trades took the lead 
in organizing themselves for the con- 
servation of thefr collective interests. 
The movement started in Victoria. 
where the great gold fields at once 
placed that colony in the lead in the 
production of the precious metal,_and 
where rich pastoral: and agricultural 
territory facilitated permanent set- 
tlement. 


Labor Unions Formed. 


In the adjacent mother colony of 
New South Wales the example of the | 
workers of Victoria was. quickly fol- | 
lowed, and by 1858 the efforts of those | 
interested in the Labor mcvement in 
these two colonies resulted in the for- 
mation of the Operative Masons So- 
ciety (Victoria), the Typographical 
Association, the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, the Operative Stonema- 
sons Society (New South Wales), the 
Society of Jotners and Carpenters, the 
Bricklayers, the Plasterers, and cther 
trade unions. 

The initial aims of these earliest 
unions was to establish the 48-hour 
working week. The Operative Masons 
of New Scuth Wales: was the first to 
obtain this important reform in 1855 
for all the building trades, and at in- 
tervals the innovation was. em rt 


linejn this respect was "Western Aus- 
tralia, which did not officially recog- 
nize the eight-hour day movement 
until 1896. é‘ 

In 1871 the first Permanent Trades 
Council was formed in Sydney, and in 
Melbourne a similar standing commit- 
tee of Delegates. from Trade Unions 
was established in 1879. Later on the 
other colonies followed the lead; 
Queensland and Tasmania in 1883, 
South Australia a year later, and 
Western Australia in 1892. 


Recognition of Unions 

Between the years 1872 and 1891 
recognition of the trades unions was 
granted throughout Australia, and 
these bodies were declared capable 
of holding property and were placed 
on an equality with other lawful so- 
cieties. In 1897 occurred an epoch- 
making event in the history of the 
Australian Labor movement, for in 
that year was held thé first conference 
of unions at Sydney. This event sig- 
nalized the entry of Labor into poli- 
tles as a separate force. At this first 
conference 34 societiés were repre- 
sented, and many resolutions affect- 
ing the regulating of labor conditions 
were passed. Amongst these resolu- 
tions were those against Chinese and 
state-aided settlements. The former 
was the basis of the now unanimously 
supported white Australia policy, but 
the latter resolution in regard to 
state-aided settlement was short- 
sighted and unfortunate, 

The great area of Australia, its un- 
doubted resources and capacity for 
wealth production, its ability to main- 
tain a large population, its difficulty 
of retent‘on if left sparsely populated, 
the fact that more people would create. 
more work and not less; are consid- 
erations which, even in those early 
days, should all have weighed heavily 
on the minds Of the local workingmen ; 
and inclined their sympathies toward 
any effort to populate their oxcep- 
tionally well-favored land with people 


whose standards of living —4.— their 
a 2 
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1910-13, and 1914-16 “official” La 


political ‘entity, gained an absolute 


majority, it- has always taken advan- 
tage of its position to win concessions 
in return for support of the party hr 
office. When sufficiently strong to 
carry on the government, Labor has 
itself taken the guidance of affairs’ 
into its own hands, and in 1904, 1908-09, 


governments have occupied the Tr 
ury benches in the common Neat 
Parliament. 

It was during the war, 1 1915, that 
Mr. Hughes assumed office as Labor 
federal’ Prime Minister. But in 1917 
the Labor Party repudiated him as its 
leader and elected in his stead F. G. 
Tudor, Not only waa Mr. Hughes de- 
posed from the leadership of the party 
but he was not permitted to remain 
within its ranks. This was regarded 
as another big mistake of Australian 
Labor, for Mr. Hughes promptly 
formed a coalition with his Liberal 
supporters and organized a national 
War government. The net result of 
Labor’s repudiation of Mr. Hughes has 
been that this statesman has con- 
tinued in office up to the present time, 
and his prestige and power have 
steadily grown and expanded so that 
his authority and sway havé never 
beeh equaled in the history of Aus- 
tralia. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE 
VICTORIAN SYSTEM 


H. W. Clapp, Chairman of Rail- 
way Commission of That State 
Praises Development of Lines 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
MELBOURNB, Victoria—No railway 
property in the world is better kept 
than the Victorian: state lines. in 
making this statement, Harold. W. 
Clapp, the ghairman of the Railway 
Commissioners of this state, does not 
claim the credit for the splendid con- 
dition of the permanent way, the great 
extent of the railway network, nor 
the huge electrification scheme in par- 


tial operation on the 28 Fall, 
ways. But he. with p : 


things which show a: gr ifying ia 
créase in the efficiency and teeling in 
the railway service. 

Although a Victorian, Mr. Clapp is 
an American railroad man, having 
held high positions in various Ameri- 
can systems. He was chosen about 
two years ago out of a multitude of 
competitors to take the post of su- 
preme importance in the railways of 
his own state. He has introduced 
American methods without ‘alienating 
the support of the press, the public, or 
the railways, 


Smallest Fare Increases 


The chief commissioner believes in 
publicity, in telling his men what he 
feelg and what he is seeking, and the 
public what has been done, is being 
done, and will be done. Successful 
propaganda has done much to secure 
recognition and to appease critics. 
There are, of course, always a number 
of the latter, particularly as railway 
rates have gone up not down since 
Mr. Clapp's advent. It is typical of the 
new methods that the Railway Com- 
missioners have talked freely to the 
public by posters and in the press on 
such questions as the ‘increased fares. 
The following extract from a Clapp 
statement will illustrate: 

“The increases it has been necessary 
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other place on the 
Direct personal touch with Victoria's 
rallway employees, with every mile of 


with the press—this ig a marked fea- 
ture of the new administration. Prob- 
ably Mr. Clapp . has traveled 12,000 
miles on Victorian railways since his 
arrival and in his visits he has met 
where possible every employee and 
inspected every detail, every toolhouse, 
pumping shed, station master’s office, 


goods shed, roundhouse, works depot 
and lavatory. The three commission- 


ers do not always travel together, but 
wherever they go they address the 
staff, receive deputations and investi- 
gate complaints, One result of such 
méthods has béen the increase in the 


trucks being moved more rapidly and 
kept in better repair, In four months 
the truck tonnage per mile was in- 
creased frcm-eight to 10 tons, the aver- 
age daily mileage run rose from 22 to 
28 miles per truck and the percentage 
of trucks under repair was reduced 
from 8 per cent of 20,000 to 4 per cent. 
These improved results represented a 
saving of about £1,000,000, or the 
placing into service of 2500 additional 
trucks; In the current wheat season 
the quantity trucked at country. sta- 
tions and delivered to the seaboard 
was easily a record. 


In Touch With Men 

The commissioners keep closely in 
touch with their men by announce- 
ments and statements: Railway men 
are invited to forward hints or ideas 
for inventions or improvements, or 


for anything calculated to assist 
working conditions. Everything worth 
while is paid for liberally. All junior 
clerks and boy porters are given a 
comprehensive course of instruction 
in a training school and then tested 
by examinations as to their knowledge 
lof the fundamentals of their work. 
“Every employee we met on our 
tours seems keen on his job,” declared 
Mr. Clapp recently. “He is now tak- 
ing pride in an honorable calling, and 
we find in all directions evidences 
that the employees as a whole are 
working hand in hand with the ad- 
ministration for the betterment of the 
service. In order to obtain punctual- 
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months, Sach ole which is more 12 
one minute behind time on arrival 
being considered late. These graphs 
bring home to the staff at every paint 
in the system the necessity for avoid- 
ing delays and running to schedule. 
At the same time the gratifying fact 
was disclosed that the suburban trains 
of Melbourne were 92 per cent on 
time. In a message to the railway 
men on the question of punctuality, 
the commissioners state: 

A good railway reputation cannot 
exist where trains frequently run late. 
Late running means dissatisfied pas- 
sengers, interferes with friendly co- 
operation between the department and 


between the railway men and the pub- 
lic. Let us cut out the small things 
which cause most of the trouble. A 
shade smarter work in the wards, at 
the van, and on the engines. would 
make all the difference between an 
indifferent service and one to be 
proud of.” In order to assist the 
railway men to study modern Ameri- 
can methods, a film showing the. sup- 
ply train service in operation on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad is being 
shown to the stag throughout Vic- 


toria. 
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ATHERS AND MOTHERS 


an atmosphere of music for their 
music because of the refreshing effect upon the students and every 
home should have music to continue the good work started in the 


schools. 
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‘the attitude 
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to proceed to London 


— * Churchill's re- 
Dore looked upon: as unfor- 
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: 8 Union of Georgia, A. 


lal Pasha took the opportunity 
our his followers to oppose 


e| the ‘seventies of the last century. Ow- 
‘Ling to the then prevailing political 


ation began to develop in Poland on a 


pee tenn scale. 


the losses of the war, in 
8 . and 


; >. | > “But it is of no use to be looking at 
this dark and ye ee 
past. A new hope and it 
is breaking een brighter. and 
|| clearer, and 
derstand that 
only be a rea 


and fasting peace 
reality when the rela- 
tions ‘between the nations are based 
on the ‘principles of cooperation. In 
international, as in national lite, the 

mary source of all social trouble is 


also” telt the N influence of 2 . exploitation, and this can 


8 in ‘ : — adi the abolished only by promoting co- 
operation and cooperative brother- 
| hood.” 


As evidence of the growing in co- 
operation, Mr. Juell gave the follow- 
inw figures: In 1914 the Norwegian 
Cooperative Unjon had 149 societies 
with 30 members and a turnover 
‘of 8,000,000 kroner; in 1920 there were 
401 societies with 90, 000 members and 


wish to 2 ‘a turnover of 18,000,000 kroner. 


_Deartfelt ‘eratinde, Bat NEW SOUTH WALES’ 
— ¢ “MAIN ROADS” PLAN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
: . from its Austrdlasiaf News Office 
8 SYDNEY, New South Wales T. D. 
ee ee that: the dee Mutch, New South Wales Minister for 
anes ee, ves Local Government, is pressing on with 
: cat &. his’ Ministry’s plans for the construc- 
a oi tion of good main roads throughout 
2 * ts and N the State. He intends to obtain the 
richts n onsibilities, Thus best engineer available in Australia or 
tel their adi 8 ter New Zealand and to associate Wh him 
gare tied W a man of executive capacity and com- 
11 deer 9 mercial experience. The new board 
a poll e aes trade Will aim at action. not talk, and the 
“Of the 271 societies doing a trade ezperience of the Victorian Country 


of 65,000,000 francs in 1913,” went on] Roads Board will be a most useful 


Mr. Serwy, W eee in 1920 
guide. 
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) 4 j ‘Rewing its ent In 1914 its turn- for constructing roads, and in addition 
over was 14,000,000 francs (£506,000); there will be “a license fee upon all 


1919 £ 600,000, and in 1920 ‘£2,-/ vehicles using main roads. A special 
000." * set of provisions will be embodied in 


Beginnings in Gn the Main Roads Bill to meet the case 
Speaking on behalf of the Central of country districts. 


Gugushvili said: STATE. RIGHTS IN AUSTRALIA 
“The beginning of the eooperative Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
movement in Georgia dates back as from its Australasian News Office 
far as the ‘eighties and the ‘nineties| MELBOURNE, Victoria—A Full 
of the last century. The first attempt High Court decision has. reaffirmed 
however, proved unsutcessful owing | previous decisions which established 
to a variety of causes, with a result that a state is an employer and that 


p-jthat the new organizations came to any Minister of a state. if and as an 


grief after a very brief existence.” employer, is subject to the jurisdic- 
After. briefly outlining the growth tion and process of the arbitration 
_ | andy development of the Georgian co- court. This disposed of the plea that 
operative movement from the flrst a state government, as a government, 
years of the present century, Mr. is not subject to the process of the 
Gugushvili went on to say that on Federal Arbitration Court and cannot 
January i, 1920, there were over 900 be compelled against its will to sub- 
cooperati societies, and that the mit to the jurisdiction of the court. 
population in the area of this cooper- 7 
ative activity is over 2,609,000, so that ATTACK ON GENERAL GOURAUD 
it contains nearly 74 per cent of the | By special correspondent of The Christian 
whole population of the country. The Science Monitor 
financial turnover of the cooperative BEIRUT, Syria— Bandits believed 


forzanizations affiliated to the central to be hostile. Hedouin Arabs made an 


union amounted in 1917 to 58,357,603 | unsuccessful attack on General Gou- 
rubles, and in 1919 to 302,616,254 raud while he was on his way to 
rubles, Damascus recently. The car in which 

The’ central union has ‘opened in the general was riding encountered a 
nearly all the towns in Georgia vari- sharp turn in the road when they 
ou3 classes for instruction in coopera- suddenly came upon five horsemen, 
tion, and the faculty of cooperation who waited until the automobile had 
has been established at the People's passed and then opened fire. Further 
University-at Tiflis, to which only del- trouble was avoided as the car out- 
egates from cooperative societies are distanced the assailants. 


1 r to postpone 
7 N of wages for a fortnight to enable 
over the trade union representatives to take 


g the. world to 


‘the eee in the cotton trade, an 
agreement ‘without rupture in the wool 
‘industry and the decision of the en- 


gineering employers at the eleventh 
the notices of reduc- 


a ballot vote of their members, indi- 
cates that the tide has turned in the 
industrial troubles with which the na- 
tion has worried for the past few 
months. 

One point to which an opinion, at 
variance with the general press, had 
deen directed, was borne out the vote 
of the skilled mechanics and ‘others 
concerned with the repair and mainte- 
nance of the mines. It was generally 
assumed that this class of workman 
was more or less intimidated into 
falling into line with the actual mine 
workers, ‘which wae: the ‘reason for 
the cessation of pumping opérations 
and the necessity to call ufion volun- 
teers. The opinion expressed ih a 
former article that these men were as 
‘eager for a stoppage as any other has 
| been fully justified by the ballot fig- 
ures of the skilled craftsman’s lodges; 
the majority in most instances was 
greater — among the miners them- 
selves. « 

Peace in the 8 trade is the re- 
sult of an agreement reached by the 
negotiating committee representing 
both employers and workpeople, an 
agreement that will de open to re- 
vision after it-has been in force for 
nine months; that is to say, not be- 
fore a period of six months, as either 
side can give three months’ notice to 
terminate the agreement. Such a 
peace period is of short duration as 


agreements go, and the employers’ 


demand for a longer term was strongly 
resisted by the trade unions, who 
argued; rightly, that the passing slump 
might prove to be of short duration— 
that cotton,.in common with other in- 
dustries, was to be in for a busy time 
when the world settled down to its 
normal life. 


Employers’ Opposition 

As stated the employers strongly 
opposed every attempt to submit the 
matters in dispute to arbitration by 
the industrial courts, and although ne- 
gotiations were reopened on the ini- 


tervention of: the latter was 


jto the setting up a further series of }the bor 


conferences. The terms upon which 
final agreement was reached differed 
but slightly from those under discus- 
sion when negotiations were broken 
off; the 70 per cent reduction then 
proposed was still to take effect, with 
650 ͤ per cent on standard piece-price 
lists to come off immediately and the 
remaining 10 per cent six months 
later. 

In actual hard cash, the operatives 
suffer. an immediate reduction of 
Zs. 10d. in the pound, with another 
10d. in the pound at the end of the 
year. The settlement is a compromise 
between the 95 per cent originally de- 
manded by the employers and the 30 
per cent reduction which the trade 
union leaders were prepared to rec- 
ommend for acceptance. Since writ- 
ing there has been a slight hitch with 
one of the cotton unions covered by 
the negotiations in regard to accept- 
ing the agreement recommended by 
their officials. It is the Labor Minis- 
try which is responsible for the post- 
ponement of the lock-out notices of 
the employers, which, but for the for- 


been in operation, embracing nearly 
1,500,000 people. 


The procedure adopted by the trade 
unions strikes a new line in the con- 
duct of affaifts, the establishing of a 
precedent none the less dangerous be- 
cause forced upon the unions in conse- 
quence of the engineering employers’ 
attitude. This took the form of call- 
ing out the members concerned 


through the agency of the Labor Daily. 
Press, in the shape of an advertise- 


* 


admitted. In ‘conjunction with the 
union of Georgian towns, it has or- NE == 


a 
1 
Me 1 
* 


. 


ed the popular circulating uni- 
versity, which gives 1320 lectures an- 
nually throughout Georgia. 
Polish Societies 
Of the Polish cooperative movement, 
S. Sterczynski said the firat Polish 
cooperative societies were founded in 


oppression the movement did not make 
any notéworthy progress for several 
‘years. However, since 1905, the year 
of the first Russian revolution, cooper- 


The world war, 
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To Fit Slim Feet. 


Men with slim feet and 
those with low insteps have 
found that the Coward .Com- 
bination Shoe suits their foot 
needs most satisfactorily. 

Made with an upper two 
sizes smaller than regular the 
Combination clasps the 
heel firmly and does away 


n — ſ— — 
— —— 


— ' , e AO OA I mung 


e of tng: 
mee 


them acting as an inspiration, there 


tiative of the Labor Ministry, the — 


mer's intervention, would now have 


the process of a secret 


pineal el pions vg them to eee 


themselves somewhat. 

As in the case of the cotton dispute, 
the latest offer of the employers, which’ 
was, at the time of writing, being 
balloted upon, showed that the terms, 
while demanding the same percentage 
reductions as were refused by the 
union representatives a fortnight pre- 
viously eased the situation by extend- | 
ing the periods of reduction and by 
applying to the 12% per cent. the same 
method as proposed in regard to the 
6s. per week reduction. That is, 41-6 
per cent, it was stiguiated, would be 
taken off in July; another 41-6 per 
cent in August; and again in Sep- 
tember of all time workers, and 2% 
per cent each month off the rates of 
piece workers. 

The proposal to reduce the wages 
of time workers by 68. a week and 
15 per cent off piece prices was post- 
poned until the first full pay in Oc- 
tober, when half the above amounts 
are to come off; the remaining half 
when the Labor Ministry’s index num- 
ber, as to the excess cost of living, 
arrives at 115 per cent above pre-war 
level, with the proviso that it is not 
to operate before November. ; 

The rules of the engineering unions 
demand a two-thirds majority before 
declaring a strike, -The executives. 
had not yet announced whether they 
would recommend acceptance. With 
the earlier overwhelming rejection by 
the miners of the offer submitted to 


was no knowing how the ehgineers’ 
vote might . 


ONTARIO TREASURY BILLS SOLD 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Canadian News Office 

TORONTO, Ontario—A $5,000,000 
issue of six months 6 per cent treas- 
ury bills has j@st been sold by the 
Provincial Treasurer at 99.827. This 
issue is being followed by a similar 
issue of similar bills and a $5,000,000 
issue of 12 months bills, bringing the 
total up to $15,000,000 to carry the 
Province over until the market im- 
proves. The high price realized by} 


the Province is attributed to the fact 
that a ready market is found for eee 
bills.among United States firms, who 

have large balances latent here, await- 


ing some improvement in the exchange 


PACIFIC GETS BIGGEST SHIP 
‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast. News Office 
SAN DIEGO, California—The super- 
dreadnaught Maryland, considered the 
most powerful fighting ship in the 
world, is to become the flagship of 
the Pacific fleet in place of the Cali- 
fornia, according to word received 


here recently from the Navy ale 
partment. 


„that the 25838 in the whole depart- 
5 ment were not 9 In = 


ng the Bid —. into 

His Honor remarked, in the se 
of hearing ot a case, that an. mvestiga- 
tion by the accountant of the court 
into the accounts of the firm against 
whom a complaint was made should 
take place before the summons phe 
issued. He was not, criticizi 
Attorney-General, he Said: the eter 
had read the act as meaning tha: when 
a high gross profit was ‘shown, that 
put the onus on the respondent of 
explaining his overhead charges, with 
a view to the consideration of whether 
the net profits were ufreasonable. 
That had originally been his own 
method of handling the ‘matter; but’ 
the full court had held that this was 
incorrect. The position had now 
changed, and he could not heip think- 
ing that it would be better for the 
Crown, when a complaint was made, 
to have this investigation’ made, and 
then decide, in view of the decisions 
of the court, whether a summons 
should be issued or not. 


SCHEME TO UTILIZE 
ALL CANADIAN ORE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
MONTREAL, Quebec—An experi- 
ment is to be undertaken in Canada 
this summer, which, if succeseful, will 
revolutionize the iron smelting busi- 
ness in the Dominion. The experi- 
ment will be the direct result of re- 
search work, undertaken in Canadian 
laboratories, in an effort to utilize the 
low grade ore which is to be found 
in practically every part of eastern 
Canada and experts believe that the 
problem has been solved. This an- 
nouncement was made by Prof. R. F. 
Ruttan, Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Canada and Director of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry in McGill Univer- 
sity, in an address whfch he delivered 
to representatives of various local 
trade and manufacturing associations. 
Professor Ruttan is a member of the 
advisory council for scientific and in- 
dustrial research in Canada. He 


stated that the question of utilizing the 


low grade ores of Canada was a most 
important one for, at the present time, 
fully 90 per cent of the ore melted in 
the Dominion was imported from the 
er enity The men whe — 


fe or the er . re 
es, pay 5 0 e, the 


could be — to pay. Some 1800 


tons of the low, grade product, im- 
proved by the new process, would be 
put through the smelters, and until 
this was done it was impossible to 
state with certainty. that the process 
was a success. Professor Ruttan cited 
this as an instance for the necessity 
for a national research institute, stat- 
ing that the industries of Canada were 
undoubtedly suffering from the lack of 
such an organization. 
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Put the “Pep” of Sport 
Into Your Business! 


trousers, 


dends. 


RESS lightly—beat tlie heat of 
“dog days —take a hitch in your 


as President Harding says, 


and make hot weather earn divi- 


1 


Business or Lounge Suits— 
Of Palm. Beach Cloth, 


Silk, Mohair, 
Flannel, Crash, 


Tropical Worsted and Homespun 


Sport ‘or Golf Combination 


Palm Beach Coat and Trousers, $28 
Knickers to Match, $8 


Linen Coat and Trousers, 


Knickers to Match, $10 


The Coats are easy-ftting Golf 


Irish Linen ‘Knickers 


$20 to $50 


$30 


Model 


In natural color and in oyster white. 
All sizes up to 46” waist. — 
> 


$3.50 Woven and 


Printed 


Madras Shirts 
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August 4. 


protessional events. ae 


5 W. J. Bailey, has 
accepted a very remunerative con- 
tract which will keep him in the 


only one first class professional pace | 


follower, Thomas Hall, who, during 


0 
3 


* 


‘| his Yong career, has raced in every/ _ 
civilized country: but the. difficulty of 


for. him 
has proved insurmountable. He will, 


therefore, actompany the team as 


trainer, andsnot take part in the race. 
England is sending her three fastest 


jamateur sprinters, in H. E. Ryan, 


from W. A. Ormston, and H. T. Johnson. 


. leader- 
16 Beaver came in third, a little 
— a minute later, and the 


nearly 10 David 


All have represented their country be- 
fore, the two first-named having been 
at Antwerp in 1920 and Copenhagen in 
1914. As “reserve” V. L. Johnson will 
travel to Copenhagen: He is a vet- 
eran who has already. won the world’s 
championship once, vis, at Berlin in 
1908, and has probably been chosen 
for his experience rather, than his 
actual current speed. 

England’s team for the road race is 
a very strong one. Her first string is 
who rode if, Belgium 


imp year, and who recently won an 


res | has — 


Dee * 


Leon Meredith, the n of the 
team, is known in every European 
capital. After winning the 100-kilos 


amateur path championship of the 


WELSH RETAINS 
| SCOTTISH SINGLES 


ou og 
"EDINBURGH, Seotland- The hold- 
-| ers, ot the men's singles and the 
0 singles retained their titles 
asst of Scotland lawn tennis 
or were decided recently. 


earl round of the 8 
. Ireland, de- 


beat Miss Sime, Hawick, 
6 e men's doubles resulted 
ms * tor C. J. Glenny of Hawick 
md A. Morrice; Edfmburgh, who de- 
0 Kennedy Smeliie and R. K. 


1 
a 


1 Edinburgh, 6—2, —5, 14, 


7. 
“Mra. Welsh ars won the. . 
E 3 — 1 singles championship 
„ and has never since 
Davin is a 
ner Scottish international and 
— University player. There 


lonships will be playc< over the 
of the Toronto Club on Monday 


and Tuesday next, most of the players 


entered for the p-ofessional event are 


world seven times (the contest which 
has now been replaced by the road 
race) Meredith turned his attention to 
road work and has been almost as 
successful on the highway as he was 
on the track. He won. his first cham- 
pionship in 1902. 

C. F. Davey is another rider of vast 
experience. He has twice ridden 100 
miles inside five hours, rode in the 
race round Lake Malar, Sweden, in 
1912, and was a reserve for England 
in Belgium last year. In his own coun- 
try he is known as the “eternal sec- 
ond,“ from the large number of 
occasions on which he has finished 
second in classic races. This has gener- 
ally happened when some man of note 
has ridden above hi& form and put up 
an exceptional. performance which has 
overshadowed a really fine ride by 
Davey in the same race. For the sec- 
ond time Basil Bragg will be a re- 
serve. He went to Antwerp last year 
in that capacity. Early in the season 
Bragg won a 100-mile race in 4h. 58m. 
578., since when he has been devoting 
himself to track work and has designs 
on the unpaced hour record held by F. 
Hy Grubd. 

France will be represented at Copen- 
hagen by Marcel Dupuy and Lucien 
Louet, her two fastest professional 
sprinters, and by Lean Didier in the 
motor-paced championship. The lat- 
ter is the official champion of France, 
but is generally considered inferior to 
George Sérés, who is now riding in the 
United States. It is just possible that 
Sérés may be able to leave the United 


States in time to arrive in Copenhagen 


by August 3, in which case he should 
start favorite for the great race, which 
he won at Antwerp last year, beating 
Victor Linart, the Belgian. H. Bell- 
wier, the official amateur champion 
of. France, will represent his country 
in the sprint race for his class. Hol- 
land will rely on the speedy M. P. 
Peeters, of The Hague, who won both 
the amateur championship of the 
world and the Olympic race at Ant- 
werp in August, 1920. * 


BI ISTS FORM 
A NEW ASSOCIATION 


Special to The Christian e Rak OT Monitor 
from its Western News Office - 


„Michigan — To fill a long 
6 ‘billiards 


Scar thar 


Re ¥ 27. 1921 


5 as 
coe 5 


lard, Wiliams | 


a tr 


ee K eee 
— g. P. 


Shimidsu, J defeated. 6 
Ne r and B. H. Greppin, California, 


| defeated A. H. eee 6. 


6—3, 

B. M. Hin and D. M. Hin Se: Waban, 
H. Putnam, 
Boston. 6—4, 1-6, .7—5. 

W. F. Johnson, Philadelphia, and H. C. 


Johnson, Boston, defeated T. B Plimpton, 


. 


Boston. 61. 


P. F. Neer and J. M. Davies, Leland 


Stanford Junior University, defeated A. N. 


‘Reggio and H. C. Benedict, Boston, 2—6, 


A. H. Chapin and A. H. Chapin Ir. 
Springfield, defeated W. A. Caldwell and 
W. M. R. Scott, Massachusetts Institute 


‘bof Technology, by default. 


H. H. Bundy and Burnham Dell, Boston, 
defeatel C. O0. Wellington and J. 8. 


+ Nicholl, Boston, 


ae Sport K* — London 


Zenzo Shimidzu, famous Japanese iennis hi 


6h. A. — 


; a, representing the 
nadian associations. 7 

The executive committee is com- 
prised of F. L. Pasdeloup, Chicago, IIIl- 
nois; F. A. Dwyer, Brooklyn, New 
Yo : Sol Allinger, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; L. A: Bensinger, Chicago, 
Illinois, and Petef P. Carney, New 
Haven, ‘Connecticut. 


SLOOP VIRGINIA Is 
MACKINAC 'WINNER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Dispatches re- 
ceived by the Chicago Yacht Club here 
announce, Carlos Alling’s Class d 
sloop of Virginia of the Jackson Park 
‘Yacht Club the winner of the Mack- 


mac Island race. J. P. O’Rourke’s 
Chaperon, another Jackson Park Q 
boat, was.a close second. Their cor- 
rected time for the 331-mile stretch 
was: Virginia 38h. 57m. 59s. and Chap- 
eron 39h. 6s. The record for the 
course is 32 hours. 

Boats of the Q Class representing 
the Jackson Park Yacht Club took ! 
all of the first four places. The three 
P and N Class sloops were the first 
to finish, but the time allowance fpr 
the smaller craft eliminated them 
from honors. 

With a fine favorable breeze, most 
of the way, the race from Chicago, 
which started Saturday afternoon at 
4 o'clock, was comparatively easy. 
Toward midnight Sun a consider- 
able squall sprang up out of the west, 
‘kicking up an annoying cross sea, 
but the yachts took advantage of it 
and made better time than otherwise. 
The other competitors finished in the 
following order: 

Jackson Park II (C. W. Kraft), Q Class 
of Jackson Park T. C., third, 39h. 58m. 40s. 


. Coreoran), Q Class of Jack- 
, fourth, 40h. zm. 108. 


Chicago Yacht Club, fifth , 
Intrepid (D. F. Prather), P Class, Chi- 
cago Yacht Club, sixth, Ih. 14m. 158. 
Dorello (M. L. Eastman), N Class. Chi- 
cago Yacht Club, seventh, 48h. 36m. 13s. 


2 


there are two or three matcl 

schedule which should produce | 
keen competition: N. W. Niles of 
Boston, challenger to“ W. M. Johnston 
last year, will de called upon to meet 
Zenzo Shimidzu of Japan, in the fourth 
round, and this should be a great 
battle between two fine baseline play- 
ers. Ichiya Kumagae, the other Japa- 
nese player, will be called upon to face 
R. N. Williams 2d, of Boston, former 
national chgmpion, and this should 
produce another great match. Two 


jfamoug Pacific coast college rivals 


Agawa (J. F. Kyle), B Class, 50h. 28m. 


Los. 
Arcadia (0. O. Clinch), D Class, 52h. 


2m. 42s. 


LANCASHIRE LOSES - 
TO WARWICKSHIRE 


able to The Christian Science 
nitor from ite European News Office 


LONDON, England (Tuesday)—Lan- 
cashire met with a serious reverse in 
the English county cricket champion- 
ship today losing to Warwickshire by 


12 wickets, result, combined with 


yt 


8 


Ess! 


* ae 
| 
7 F N * 
— 
* 


will also meet in this round when W. 


J. Bates of the University of California 
and recent winner of the Canadian 
title, meets P. F. Neer of Lelapd Stan- 
ford Junior University, intercollegiate 
single champion. 

There was some splendid tennis in 
the third round of singles yesterday. 
Two of the matches. especially at- 
tracted attention and furnished tennis 
above the average. In one of these 
Bates was called upon to meet his 
team mate in doubles, E. L. Levy, and 
the match went five full sets before 
Bates won, 3—6, 6—1, 6—4, 2—6, 7—5. 
There was a lot of high-grade tennis 
in this match, each player going after 
every point, with Bates the steadier 
jof the two. Levy had the match two 
sets all and 4 games to 1 in the fifth 
set, only to see Bates come fröm be- 
hind, force the set to deuce and then 
win out. 

Niles met W. E. Davis of San Fran- 
cisco, the former national clay-court 
champion, and won three sets to one, 
9—11, 6—4, |8—6, 6—4. This match 
was filled with a large number o 
brilliant rallies and it was Closer than 
the score would indicate. Both players 


kept in, the back of the court and al- 


most never approached the net. 

W. J. Clothier, national champion in 

1906, met Shimidzu in the fourth 
round and the veteran gave the 
Japanese star quite a battle in the 
first and third sets. ey played from 
the baseline and Clothier forced his 
Opponent to run from side to side in 
order to get his drives to the déep 
corners of the court; but Shimidzu 
Was equal to the occasion and gave a 
fine exhibition, of stroking when on 
the run. 
W. F. Johnson of Philadelphia gave 
a splendid exhibition of cut strokes 
and placement shots in his match 
with L. B. Rice, the former Yale 
varsity player. Johnson made fremark- 
able gets and never appeared at a 
loss to place the ball wherever he de- 
Sired. It was the best exhibition of 
accurate placing seen in the tourna- 
ment to date. 

All dut one match in the first’ round 
of the doubles was completed yester- 
day and in all et the matches played 
the favorites came through without 
much trouble. The summary: 


LONGWOOD: CRICKET CLUB’ CHAL- 
— BOWL SINGLES—Second Round 


Clothier, 


two runs. 


6—3, 6—4. 
. P. Gardner Jr., Boston and W. J. 
Philadelphia, defeated L. R. 
Kent and C. H. Collester. Boston, 6—2. 


6—3. 

NR. Bidwell and W. E. Porter, Boston, 
defeated R. C. Bray and G. F. Wales, 
Boston, 6—1, 6—1. a 

I. C. Wright, Boston, and H. B. ulld. 
Nahant, defeated Josiah Mek saat, se my 


J. W. Foster, Béston, 2—6, 15-13, 


6 Second Round 
D. M. Bill and D. M. Hill. Jr., Waban, 
defeated A. H. Chapin ne A. H. Chapin 
Jr., by default. : 
AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 
Pc 
441 
.629 
50 
484 
467 
451 
435 
389 


„ „66 „ „ 
„ ) | 
Chicago . 

Philadelphia _ 
RESULTS TUESDAY 


‘Cleveland 8, Boston 2 


Detroit 3, Philadeiphia 3 
Washington 2, Chicago 0 
„ GAMES TODAY 
Cleveland at Boston 
Detroit at Philadelphia 
Chicaga at Washington 
St. Louis at New York 
‘ WASHINGTON WINS, 2 TO 0 
WASHINGTON, District of Columb 
—The' Washington. Senators shat 
Chicago out yesterday, 2 to 0. The 
game was a fine pitchers’ battle be- 
tween W. C. Faber and J. T. Zachary, 
with the exception of the sixth innigg, 
when the Senators Remand . Faber cor 
‘The Score: 


Innings - 
‘Washington... 9 9 0 0 0 2 0 0 „ 2 5 0 
Chicago 9000000000 va 
Batteries—Zachary and Picinich;: Faber 
and Schalk. Pmpires— Evans and Nallin. 


CLEVELAND WINS IN TENTH 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Cleveland, 
after tieing the score with two runs in 
the eighth inning of yesterday’s game, 
came through with six more scores in 
the tenth inning and defeated the Bos- 
ton Red Sox, 8 ta 2. Stanley Coveleskie 

held Boston to five hits. The score: 


Innings— 12345678 910— RH E 
Cleveland... 0900000020 6— 15 0 
Boston, 002000000 2 5 1 

Batterles—Cov eleskie and O'Nefll; Pen- 
nock and Ruel, Umpires—Chilt and Mori- 
arity. 


GAME ENDS IN TIE SCORE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
After battling 10 innings to a 3-to-3 
tie, Detroit and Philadeiphia were 
forced to call off their game yesterday 
because of rain. ,The score: 

Innings— 12345678 9 10—- R HE 
Det 900001200 0— 3 11 0 
Philadelphia 300000000 0— 4 6 2 

Batteries — Leonard. Middleton and 
Bassler;. Harris, Rommel and Perkins. 
Umpireg— Wilson and Hildebrand. 


ERECTING STANDS 
FOR DAVIS MATCH 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAG®O, Illinois—Stands to seat 
5000 spectators, 1000 of which seats 
are to be bleachers, are being erected 
at Onwentsia Club at Lake Forest, a 
suburb of this city, for the matches be- 
tween India and Japan in one of the 
semi-finals of the Davis Cup series to 
determine the challenger of the United 
States for the world’s tennis suprem- 
acy. The tourney is to be held under 
the auspices of the Western Tennis 
Association, August 11 to 13. p 

Rumors that the India team in- 
tended to default were denied here 
today by J. C. Neeley, field secretary 
of the Davis Cup Committee, who said 
that the latest word’ from: France, 
where the Indians have defeated the 
French team, is that the team is ready 
to set sai] July 28. . 


— ee 


NEW WRESTLING CHAMPION 
By special correspondent of The Cortation 
Science Monitor * ' 
EDINBURGH, Scotland—The Scot- 
tish wrestling championship, Cumber- 
land style, was won recently by M. 
Beaton of Glasgow Police Athletic 
Club. Donald. McDonald, also of the 
Glasgow police, was runner-up. The 
holder of the championship was T. R. 
Nicolson, the famous Scottish ham- 
mer-thrower of Scotland. He, how- 
ever, was third. 


TOEONTO POLO TOURNE: 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
„ frém its Canadian News Office 
TORONTO, Ontario — Announce- 
R ment was nade tiat an international 
polo tournament will be held in Sep- 
tember at the Woodbine track u 
the management of the Toronto 
Club and teams. from Buffalo, New 
E:/ York, the Thousand Islands, Ontario, 


* 


¢- | Montreal, Queb-c and Winnipeg, Man- 


oba, have already “ signified their 
ee ot playing. 


712247 na 


Cup competition yesterday when G. v. 
heat reed J. O. Anderson won the dou- 
bles tennis match from Paul Bennett 


and d. D. Holmes of Canada, in straight 


sets, 6—2, 6—3, 6—1 This Victory 
added to those in the two singles 
matches on Saturday gives the Aus- 
tralasians the necessary three points 
for promotion. 

The match was begun Monday but 
was stopped by a heavy rain when 
the score stood 1 all in the first set. 
The rain again threatened to further 
postpone the match Tuesday afternoon 
when one game had been completed, 
but after an hour's wait play was re- 
Stimed on the composition court. The 
sho of the Canadians was ‘a dis- 
appointment to many of the specta- 
tors who expected the pair to give the 
Australasians a hard contest after the 
showing that Bennett and Holmes 
made in the Canadian finals. against» 
Norman Peach, the Australian cap- 
tian, and Todd. 

The winners’ chief asset was their 
Placing and during the afternoon they 
scored. a great many of their points 
oh aces. They showed considerable 
Seneralship in playing to Holmes who 
was off his game and when Bennett 
would cross over to Holmes’ side of 
the court to nabrs his, partner the Aus- 
tralasians, Anh n especially, would 
drive the ball down the vacant side. 

& considerable number of the Aus- 
tralasians’ points were obtained when 
Bennett tried to return with under- 
hand smashes and nearly always they 
went beyond the base line. Despite 
the seemingly onesideness of che 
score, the Canadians at times played 
brilltant tennis, but were not as steady 
us their opponents. Several times the 
gallery was brought to its feet by bril- 
Niant rallies at the net and at this 
style of play, the losers had a slight 
advantage. The Australasians showed 
their steadiness in close games and 
of the four games that went to deuce 
they won all. Each pair won two 
love games. In the three sets the Aus- 
tralasians made 85 points to the 
losers’ 53. 

Although the first round has been. 
decided in favor of the Australasians 
the two singles matches scheduled for 
today between Anderson -and Bennett 
and J. B. Hawkes. and E. H. Lafram- 
hoise 7 
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Holmes, Canada, 2. 6—3. 6 1. 


STANDING 
Lost P. C. 
32 652 
622 
586 
505 
472 
449 
409 
295 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Pittsburgh 
New York 
Boston 
Brooklyn 
n e. 
Chicago 
J bn Weducciv’s 
Philadeiphia 
RESULTS TUESDAY 
Brooklyn 3, Chicago 0 
New York 9, Pittsburgh 8 
Philadelphia 8, St. Louis 7 
Boston at Cincinnati (postponed) 
GAMES TODAY 
Boston at Cincinnati 
Brooklyn at Chicago 
New York at Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia at St. Louis 


NEW YORK GIANTS WIN 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania — The 
New York Giants evened up for Mon- 
day’s defeat at the hands of Pitts- 
burgh by defeating them yesterday in 
A close 10-inning game, 9 to 8. G. L. 
Kelly made his seventeenth home run 
of the season in the seventh inning. 
Each team was forced to use three 
pitchers. The score: 

Innings— 1234 
New York... 0 0 0 0 
Pittsburgh. 0 013 3 08 13 0 

Batteries — Toney, Ryan, Barnes and 
Snyder; Hamilton, „Carlson, Glasner and 
Schmidt. Umpires—Klem and Emslie. 


PHILADELPHIA WINS, 8 TO 7 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Philadelphia 
opened its second western trip yester- 
day by defeating St. Louis in a 10- 
inning game, 8 te 7. St. Louis main- 
tained a four-run lead until the eighth 
fnning, when the visitors scored two 
runs and followed with two more in 
the ninth. The score: 

Innings— 12345678 910— R H E 
Philadelphia 100200022 1 8 14 0 
St. Louis. . . 10230100 0 0 7 16 3 

Batteries—Ring and Peter, Bruggy; 
Doak, Sherdell and Clemons. Umpires— 
Rigler and Moran. 


CHICAGO IS SHUT OUT 

CHICAGO, IlHnois—Brooklyn opened 
its second western trip yesterday by 
shutting out the Chicago Cubs, 3 to 0. 
B. A. Grimes held the Cubs to five 
scattered hits. The score: 

Innings— 1234567839-RHE 
Brookiyn...... 000001020—3 9 1 
Chicago . 00 00000 0 0 0 5 0 

Batteries—Grimes and Miller; Alexan- 
der, Martin and Wirtz. Umpires—Bren- 
nan and Quigicy. 


WEST POINT WINS AT POLO 

RUMSEN, New Jersey—In the first | 
polo match for the Monmouth County 
Cup, played Monday on Herbert Field 
before a large gallery of spectators, 
West Point, winners of the Rumsen 
Country Club Cup in the annual tour- 
nament, easily defeated the Runisen 
first team .by the score of 18 to 7 goals. 
Rumsen conceded West Point one 
goal. 


FENWAY PARK 
TODAY AT 3:35 


RED SOX vs CLEVELAND 


Seats at Shuman’s.. Phone Beach 1686 
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| Germans were ready and the French 


vantage; the chassepot rifle was much 


ts 2 
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-of Napoleon, France's wars had 

e Crimea, in Italy and 

exico. There had 

fighting in Algeria, but ot 

i utterly different to what would 

—— on European fields and 

thé French army had plainly deteri- 

orated. The writers on military prac- 

are full of comments on this 

int, as for instance Lt.-Col. G. F. R. 

erson in his “Battle of Spich- 
eran, 
cifle a 


1k 


A 


11 
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Where he points out the Spe- 
advantages of the German Army 


general staff, an. institution 

been assiduously nurtured 

and n since the battle of 
Jena. 

In a word, when 1870 came, the 


were not, although the whole popu- 
lation had the firm belief that French 
arms must be victorious. In one 
respest, the French Army had an ad- 


better than the needle-gun, shooting 
tv‘ice as far. But = artillery was 


5 


4 1 * 


ot the situation and the 
the new legis 

¢ whom have had any par- 

rere will ne to 


Farmers of Alberta have not only 
their organisation 


ally, but have been developing 


hones intellectually, and devel- 
vee development of 


SOVIETS FILE CLAIM 
TO RUSSIAN FUNDS 


bern to The Christian Sclence Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


TH 


ocals;| that he could think for himself, a fact 


the the thought of transferring to them 


the departments 


thought alone, that to us can ap- 


1228 its muzzle-loading 
5 e D 

eld ‘tactics, 
d Varill, 8 ff work, the Prussians had the 
better of the French. When the defeat 
at Sedan came, tthe French people 
opened their eyes and when Bazaine 
was capitulated at Mets, they saw 173, 
000 troops become prisoners of war. 
It was such a situation as this that 
Gambetta, the young man of 32, had 
to face. when he became Minister of 
War. 

He had two fundamenta! ideas, one 
of which he retained. and th¢ other he 
allowed to be affetted by the political 
and military tradition of the French, 
and it is of this that I speak first. 
Since the days of Richelieu, Paris had 
become more and more the center of 
France, so that by Gambetta’s time 
the average Frenchman sincerely be- 
lieved. that if Paris fell, France, too, 
must fall. .Gambetta, however, showed 


eg sing 
“a Pe 


that Was readily ‘admitted by his op- 
ponents. Von der Goltz has much 
‘to gay about this in his book about 
Gambetta and his armies. He makes 
the point that Gambetta alone, 
when Paris was besieged, had looked 
toward the provinces and conceived 


the center of resistance, to raise 
the . manhood of the country in 

ts and then to unite 
with the army of Paris, when a 
concerted offensive could be taken 
against the German forces. This 


pear but simple and natural, was, 
by reason of the state in which France 
found herself before the war, the sign 
of an initiating and independent spirit 
that shakes loose the hindrances of 
tine and understands how to direct 
things according.to its will.” Von der 
Goltz goes on to say that Gambetta 
had judged the situation perfectly and 
with all bis mistakes and misjudg- 
ment, “what he did was enormous: 
‘in a word, he was great as Minister 
of War.” 
| Marshal Foch, a still ‘better judge, 
‘says in his “Conduct of War“ that “it 


resistance of a state ix not its capital. 
but the nation itself, with its resources 
of every sort. Unfortunately, even 

perfor intelligences, it is hard 
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superior German officer who had been 


ve} that they would resume operations on 
-| August 1, brought from Guy Stevens, 
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ot its independence 
ess its military 


— is: 3 complete and 
g 1.” it is this same . writer | Montior, 


who, in speaking of the ‘achievements 
of Gambetta's armies, “ tells how a 


taken prisoner did not conceal his 
‘astonishment at the obstinate fighting 
to subjugate a country “that they 
thought at the end of its resources 
after ite disasters.” 

It was Gambetta that did this, the 
Gambetta that was accused of being 
a demagogue, of making shady con- 
tracts, of being a talker, a flashy, self- 
‘Seeking man from the south. of 
France who loved the sound of his 
own voice and still more the applause 


that it brought him, but we have the 


facts before us and we haye the tes- 
timony of his opponents. No man 
could accomplish what he did and at 
the same time have all the faults that 
his opponents endued him with. Aside 
from all questions of sentiment and 
party, it is a matter of practical 
knowledge that sweet waters do not 
spring from bitter and that what a 
man really does for his country al- 
‘ways has at its base a great deal that 
ig good and solid. Alphonse Daudet, 
who began bz taking a very different 
view of Gambetta, in time came to 
change it and ended by saying, Ce 
grand gasconnant n’était pas gascon,” 
“This. great bluffer did not bluff,” and 


{the world, too, sees — What Gam- . 
mendous. 


was tre- 


gee ACT ON 
“BLUE SKY” BILLS 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin—Govern- 
ors of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America at their recent 


quarterly meeting gave a great deal 
of consideration to the question of 
methods that may be taken tb sup- 
press the fraudulent offering and sale 
of securities.. Bills have been intro- 
duced into Congress to accomplish 
this protection. 

The officials went on record as 
favoring the so-called “fraud bill“ 
introduced on July 20; which provides 
for special committees in the federal 
reserve districts to notify the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the offering of 
fraudulent securities, but there was 
opposition to the Denison Bill, which 
seeks to have the federal government 
take the same judiciary regulation ‘of 
securities offered that is now taken 
by the various states under the blue 
sky” laws. 

The association has consistently op- 
posed this class of federal legislation 
because it has felt it unwise to have 
the government take over exclusively 
the field occupied by the Blue Sky 
Commission of the states, because ot 
the great inconvenience to business 
that would be occasioned by having to 
qualify all securities in Washington 
before they can be offered to the pub- 
lic, and because it would require a 
ver¥ large additional appropriation by 
Congress, particularly at a time When 
the kéy-note is for public economy. 
Furthermore, the experience of invest- 
ment bankers has shown that this type 
of legislation has not proved effective. 
The aim of proper legislation should 
be to use the most drastic means to 
curb the fraudulent dealers at the 
least burden to legitimate business. 
Experience has shown that the federal 
type of legislation has tended to throw 
far too great a burden upon big bor- 
rowers and sellers in the attempt to? 
stop the sale of a comparatively small 
percentage of fraudulent securities. 
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PLAN TO RESUME OIL | 


SHIPMENTS REPORTED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from iti Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The report 
‘from Mexico City that the ot! com- 
panies, which largely suspended’ ship- 
ments after the new Mexican export 
decrees became effective on July 1, had 
informed the Minister of the Interior 


director of the Association of Preduc-. 
ers of Petroleum in Mexico, the state- 
ment yesterday that he had not re- 
ceived any information on the subject 
other than news dispatches, and did 
not place any credence in the report. 


MOTOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 
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8 100 to $50 for a one-wa trip. and a 
1 Specially for The Christian Belenes Monitor f - ab 


|. BOSTON, Massachusetts An 
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ROOMS WANTED 


north side 


WANTED— Room 
be cuiet. Address K 40, 1458 
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SITUATIGNS WANTED=WOMEN 


la ork to do at 
Ess. The Ohotetian Science 


SITUATION WANTED 


4, COMPETENT — Ae Agrees 
McCormick _Bidg., Chicago. 
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_ILLINOIS 
AURORA. 
J. B. RICE & SON 


Wall Paper, Paints, Oils and Glass 
32 f. RIVER ST. Long. ILL 


‘attains 
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CHICAGO 

GROCERIES AND MEATS 

Suehlsen’s Market House 

$711 N. HALSTED ° Tel. E V. 1095, CHICAGO 
KOLBE BROS. 


High Grade — 22 and Meats 


Phones L. ¥. 286-2450 Wellington 2900 
Smart Furs 


Fill an Important Place in the 
Spring Attire 


i 


Dain worn with the 
— 8 suit igh, Bo two or teres’ al — 
effects. 

work is now given the 

nt | Fur. 


I. PERLSON, Ine. 


Chicago 


he Cwiss Shop 


BLOUSES, NEGLIGEES, 
LINGERIE 


2 BROADWAY —— Tel. Edgevater 4611 
SHERIDAN ROAD—Tei. Sannyside 536 


E. A. HOLDEN, 
Dry Goods and Men's 
Furnishings 


7030-7032 North Clark Street, Chicago 


Men’s Furnishings 


HUBERT SCHUMACHER 
409 North Avenue Tel. Lincoln 2400 


Call Lake View 33 
And see how plensant it is to deal with 
WERNER BROS. 


FIRE PROOF STORAGE CO. 
2815 Broadway 


Packing—Bhipping—Removals—Storage _ 
THEODOR KRUEGER 
HARDWARE COMPAN = 


Hardware, Tools 
ety, 5 Kitchen Outfitters, Reussbete 


* Janitors’ Supp 
778 a ico CHICAGO 
Phones | water 126 


Monroe 313 


> > 
* 


Vehicles, against persons operating 
automobiles while under the infl¥ence. 
of Hquor, recklessly or otherwise in 
violation of the law, is seen in the 
training of 10 motor cycle inspectors. 
This addition to the force of the office 
was authorized by the last Legisla- 
ture. 


FARMERS MEET 
TO DISCUSS PROBLEMS| 


Special to Thie Christian Science i ie 
AMHERST, Massachusetts — Ex- 
change of information and opinion on 
agricultural problems and discussions 
of a wide variety of specialized sub- 
jects dealing with farming, will mark 
the observance of Farmers Week 
which opened at Massachusetts Agri- | 
cultural College yesterday. 
day’s program was purely local, in- 
cluding grange activities and introduc- 
ing the geveral thousand visiting farm- 
ers and their families to the ae of | — 
= college. 


“Cost OF FIAGHTS REDUCED 

NEW YORK, New York—A com- 
pany operating flying boats between 
New York. and Atlantic City an- 
| nounced, yesterday, a 50 per cent de- 
crease in fares, Rates pere cut from 


‘round trip was ‘offered for 888. The 
‘company said Increased popularity of |. 


had made the decreases pos- 


deine conducted by Frank A. 


Goodwin, State Registrar of Motor! sible. 


1204 E. Sirty- Third St., CHICAGO. 
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Federal Reserve System 
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e 2 Vice- 


DAIRY CO. 


MILK BOTTLED 
IN THE COUNTRY 
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PURE CREAM BUTTER 


— — — 


MAIN OFFICE: 1a W. ONTARIO ST. 
‘Telephone Superior 470 


HE EARLE Har 
“Women and Girls. 
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WILLIAM R HAND CO. Inc. 
44 Lagrange Street. Boston 


ACCOUNT BOOKS 


ard all requisites demanded the pesmso 
r found af 


BARRY, BEALE & 00. 


108-110 pone Richmond ye ana 


Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 


130 Kemble St.. Roxbury. 
Established 1866 Tel. . tere 


MISSOURI - 


ST. LOUIS 
“The Tiffany of Cleaners” 


Forest Glen f 
: bal 


Main 


da Creamery 
8737-89 
r, Company 


Avenue, 
CHICAGO 
Bottled in the Country 


JUST A LITTLE DIFFERENT 
7 BAKERY,_ 
CONFECTION 
AND 
DELICACY X 
HOP... 


PHONE HYDE ARK 3789 
Argyle Jewelry Store 
Ravenswood 2699 


MILLINERY 
ATWOOD & WALKER 


4421 Rrondway ‘ Tel. Sunnyside Wu 
When You Clean House, Remember Us 


American Pneumatic Carpet 
Cleaning Company 


1085 West Lake Stack, Cor. Carpenter 
Monroe 1406 
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A Courteous Estimator at Your Service | 
* 


GEO. B. BARWIG 


FURNITURE HOUSE 
“Heme of 
Good Furniture” 


8336 to 33844 North Clark Street, 


CHICAGO 
Telephone Lake View 1176 


BADER-PETERSON-COOK CO. 


LUMBER | 


All Kinds of Building Material 
Specialty: Crating and Box Lumber 
1042 W. North Ave., Chicago 
Tel. Lincoln 221 or 1 


DECATUR 


Decatur Coal Co. 


* — ae | 


St. Louis Cleaning Co. 
Delicate work our specialty 


Del. Gan 
QUALITY DRY CLEANING 


LOTHES 
LEANSERS » 
ST. LOUIS 
3100 Arsenal St., 5902. Delmar Bl. 


Werner Boot mee 


* 


121 South Grand ene gle. 
The ELGIN CREAMERY | 


operates one of the most sanitary stores fm St 
Louis, We carry high grade cheese, Ddutter, 
ices, canned codes and delicacies. 
43 Manchester Ave. Grand 2904-W. 


JOHN S. BUNTING 


THE JEWELER 
2910 WORTH VANDEVENTER 


: Delmar 
LE..CLEANING and T ORING CO. 
I. Un eg Avetae, a7 

ality and Fit Guaranteed 

E. Dyeing, Pressing : C Repairing 


LAUNDRY CO. 0 


LINDELL 1749 DELMAR 1907 
Stationery 


8. 6. Adams Co. Stamp and 


_ COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITTERS 


412 N. oth st. pet 1 N P gr. 0018 


NEW JERSEY 


—Say It With Flower 


_ VESCELIUS 
Flosel “A Artist Geld. Fin and and Supple 


Miss | Rose Millinery 


98 BS Van van Houten Street 


Jas. Wilson & Son, gg 
/ COAL 


Railroad Ave, and Slater St. 


NEW YORK 


AUBURN 


Paterson, N. J. 


Original Hand-Mined Coal 
N. BROADWAY j 


* 
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Phone 9 


FOBTER ROSS CO., Inc. 
One of Auburn's Leading Department Stores 
—— Progress Reliability Economy 


EAST ST, LOUIS, ILL. _ 


“a? 


FOR DRY-GOODS | 


OAK PARK 


* 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Le Olde English Restaurant 


Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service 


Bron, HARDWARE 


1084 Lake St. Tel. 0. P. 10 


__wuerre. 
A HOME BANK 


that ¢ s the tection of the 
—— — — 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANE 
OF WILMETTE 


—— 


3 


— 


MASSACHUSETTS 
V 
“—““SNAPSHOTS.OF . | 
HISTORIC NEW ENGLAND 


Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day 


_ RICHMOND HILL 
HENRY BAHRENBURG 
Rich Bill 4830-4331 
8219 ‘Jamaica Avenue. near Jefferson Avenue 


Choice Meats 
SCHENECTADY 
GOODMAN'S BAKERY 


142 Ja 
* and 1 


a 


Clothiers, Hatters & Men's Furnighers 


* 


313-315 STATE 
Bash r e 8 1 


Will be a source of pleasure to you in later years | Fhe 


ROBEY’S—anpb printixe 


will help you to enjoy them more 


KODAKS~ PE PHOTO SUPPLIES 
-ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


116. Jay St.. Schengctady. dene connection. 
BICKELMAN—255, State St. 
— EE 


Classified Advettising Chacge 
20 cents an agite line 


* „ 


In estimating space, figure six worde to the line, 
i 5 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 


8225-3 


14 East 44th Street ‘ 


The Schenectady Clothing Co., Inc. 
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ot the last two decades 


vs Ds „ and straight ex- 
runs serenely his own sure-. 


ness that the way of expression is far 


more important for the writer than 


the what is expressed. 


| write, and that I care nothing—but 


g in the world!—what a man 
writes about.” With such an ideal, 
it is remarkable what life, what kind- 
: and what essential value he 


N ness, | : 
and} puts into his own writing. His atti- 
‘| tude toward style has not made him 


unduly style-bound ahd artificial, 


: though the same attitude on the part of 


or w 
today is ever entirely 


Prince of 


that are.new 


5 ors. 
* . 2 


S 3 
8 = H 5 1 11 
N. 
5 N — 


“A. NOTHER echo from the past is the 
cles to T recent performance in London of 
myself, | Ben Jonson's comedy, Bartholomew 
hours Fair,” which Pepys thought the best 

in the world.” “That is a 
of taste,” says Mr: Walkley 
he continues: 
have found it very tiresome, exceed- 
tiresome, ‘very exceeding tiresome 
read, and only a shade less tire- 
some to see acted. ... We were very 
„ exe glad, very exceeding 
, when the play was over.” Prob- 
Pepys” would have found one of 
our modern plays quite as tiresome, 
, tiresome. 
A MONG the new books that I should 
1 like to read are: , 
’ “Roving! East and Roving West.” 
E. V. Lucas. N 
Lucas has an eye, and sees 
6 he wants to see, not 2 5 
Ithinks he ought to want to see. Indi: 
d ajand bee He scampered through 
at the them, saw fun, and pathos and con- 


* 


— 


act. 


* 


but 


be at 


criticize his plays ir book form, before 
+ have been produced; and I am 
to oblige. . 
Cervantes.“ The Newdigate Prize 
By James Laver. 
Because I have never read a New- 
digate Prize Poem, the blue ribbon 
of Oxford Undergraduate’ singing 
„not even Edwin Arnold’s “Bal- 
; 8 Feast or Wilde's “Ravenna.” 
All 1 know of Newdigate poetry, 
all anybody knows, is the line of Dean 
Burgon’s describing Petrea— - 
A vose-red city, half as old as Time. 
haunting line, but only a <7 
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another might lead only to that result. 

“What, then,” he asks, “is the most 
intimate, the most revelatory attri- 
bute of the men with whom we do our 
daily businesses? -Supposing you, a 
short, stout man, desire to personate 


tor the amusement of your friends a 


all, thin lady, how do you set about 
it? You imitate the tones of her voice 
if you can get your voice anywhere 


near hers, If you cannot. you repro- 


duce her vocabulary, the turns of 
phrase that she most characteristic- 
ally uses—and the cadence of her 
sentences.” So he argues for the use 
of the actual yocabulary, the charac- 
teristic turns of phrasing, and the 
usual sentence cadences ot those who 
are to be presented in either prose or 
verse. . 
In some respects this theory is at 
least as old as Wordsworth; but cer- 
tainly neither Wordsworth nor anyone 
else until Flaubert carried it so far or 
worked it ont with such artistic care 
as Ford Madox Hueffer and his be- 
loved Joseph Conrad have done. 
That is why “Thus To Revisit” has 
something actually fresh to say. 

For Joseph Conrad,.of course, Mr. 
Hueffer shows his chief enthusiasm. 

e two writers, as some people 
know, collaborated in “The Inherit- 


er he ere 
; rec U f use ot English 
or the writing tion, in spite of 
the fact that “he thought in Polish, 
expressed his thoughts to himself in 
French, and, only with great labor, 
rendered his thus worded French 
thoughts into English.” It is small 
wonder that one who helped to form 
u great writer’s English style should 
have considerable admiration for the 
great writer. ; 
It is interesting to compare his en- 
thusiastic comments on Joseph Con- 
rad with the essay on “Conrad,” by 
Mr. F. Melian Stawell in the latest 
volume of “Essays and Studies by 
Members of the English Association,” 
for Mr. Stawell is one of the very 
“Academicists’” whom Mr. Hueffer de- 
spises. Though Mr. Stawell is schol- 
arly in his critical article, perhaps 
Mr. Hueffer might -forgive him for 
that, so long as what the scholar has 
to say is readable and highly friendly 
to Mr. Conrad. ; 

The opposition to the “Academi- 
cists” shows itself more clearly in 
the chapter of “Thus to Revisit” that 
is written in appreciation of Mr. W. H. 
Hudson. Of this other writer, for 
whom he has real emhusiasm, he says: 
“And just as he has escaped our ex- 
hausted use of the language, so he 
has escaped our conventionally insu- 
lar way of looking at a hill, a flower, 
a bird, an ivy leaf. Yesterday I picked 
the first cuckoo flower and tHe first 
kingcup of the year. When I got my 
hand well on the stem of the first, I 
exclaimed: : 

When lady smocks all silver white 

Do tint the meadows with delight... . 

I daresay I was misquoting, but I 
felt proud of myself and did not look 
at the flower. } | 

when I picked up the kingcup,. I 


said: 

Shine like fire in swamps and hol- 
lows gray.’ And I felt proud of my- 
self and did not look at the flower. 

“When I hear my first skylark I 
shall spout: 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit, 

Bird thou never wert. ' 
and for the nightingale, it. will be: 
‘Most musical; most melancholy!’ 

. « and I shan’t much look at, or lis- 
ten to, either fowl. And it ‘s the same 
with all us English writers.“ 

His antagonism to the Academi- 
cists” and his enthusiasm for Mr. 
W. H. Hudson arise from his feeling 
that one should never be laboriously 
taught what he ought to like in Mtera- 
ture or experience, but that each one 
must discern the enjoyment: for him- 
self, and then, if he writes, reveal it 
to others. Thus he says: Lou 
' Mr. Hudson watching a 
tiny being, and his whole mind goes 
che watching: then Bis whole 


12 


of my a 
lately to w 


Hudson's books. 
that the same selflessness is manifest 
in his own work in some inscrutably 
different way, for he shows distinctly 
that he considers. hiniself to be giving, 
through all his revisitings,“ some- 
thing ot the truth about writing. 
31 ? 8 “a 
What he hgs to say of the true con- 
cept of poetry is especially enlishten- 
‘ing im these days of free verse. 
}deed, he thinks of himself as one of 
the chief early encouragers of free 
verse as it is practiced today. 1 
wish,“ he says, “I could take for 
granted the reader’s acceptance of the 
)doctrine that poetry is a matter of the 
writer’s attitude toward life, and has, 
‘nothing in the world to do—nothing 
whatever in the world to do—with 
whether the lines in which this atti- 
tide is put before him be long or 
short; rhymed or unrhymed; cadenced 
or interrupted by alliterations or as- 
sonances. One cannot expect to dic-' 
tate the use of words to a race; but 
it would be of immense service to 
humanits if the Anglo-Saxon world 
‘could agree that all creative literature 
is poetry; that prose is a form as well 
adapted for the utterance of poetry as 
verse. It would be a good thing, be- 
cause then Anglo-Saxondom would 
come at last into the comity of all 
other nations.” ä 
Art, he declares, “is concerned sim- 
ply with finding out the best means 
of expression betweentman and man.” 
To show the falsity to the ideal of 
much verse of the old “marmoreal” 
style he explains the method of com- 
position of “a ‘certain poet, slightly 
uaintance,” who “desired 
te a poem to the Pole 
Star.” The analysis of the method, 
depending largely on the choice of 
rhymes and on the selection of phras- 
ing in accord with literary precedent, 
is similar to the analysis, already 
quoted, of the well-read literary man’s 
reactions to the things which he ob- 
serves. His whole argument is for 
freshness, vitality, and truth of ex- 
pression. I mean that,” he insists, 
“just as in our persons we poets must 
pass in a crowd, so must our verses— 
our poems.” Thus his book is a piece 
of propaganda meant not for the few 
but for the many, “for the unin- 
structed reader.” a 


As for the style of Thus to Revisit,” 
it is undoubtedly full of mannerisms: 
Yet most of them are delightful, when 
one comprehends the manner of think- 
ing that they represent. One passage 
in Part I is typical of the good nature 
of the whole: “It may be painful for 
Mr. X to be reminded that he splits 
his irffinitives: but if he is not hauled. 
up he will go on doing it and so vor- 
rupting our little children that round 
the table go. . One of his man- 
nerisms, it is evident from this, is 
his use of dots. What dots mean in 
the course of a subtle volume it is 
hard to say. The title of this volume 
is, in fact, “Thus to Revisit. 7 
The three dots appear even on the 
advertising wrapper of the book, 
though strangely enough not on the 
title page. Some day Mr. Hueffer may 
give us a footnote on the proper use 
of dots in advanced prose or poetry. 

But all that is a digression. In the 
passage quoted, he continues, after 
the dots, “Still, the writer is only hu- 
man and hates to give pain to any 
save academicists—and even to them 
he would give, to each, a great big 
pension, reams of paper, a whole 
library, a printing press—and an in- 
einerator. Thus this book has its 
lacunm, its gentlemen ind‘cated by 
letters of the alphabet. For the 
Eminent are, if they aren’t anything 
else, eminently touchy.” This passage 
shows something of the gayety of the 
whole volume. 

‘It is a book for the delight and 
instruction, not only of those who are 
already interested in literature, but 
for those who have, perhaps, been 
frightened away from a real interest 
by artificial training. Though not all 
of Mr. Hueffer’s readers will agree 
with him in his enthusiasm for the 
works of Joseph Conrad, or even in 
his main thesis, still it is a book that 
encourages progress in. both writing 
and reading. The main impression 
that one gets from the whole after 
finishing it is that a very great deal 
is stated in 224 pages. It-is‘a book’ 
to place on the shelf beside George 


| Moore’s “Avowals,” and to many it 


will be a much more human ‘book than 
that clever statement of a quite dif- 
ferent literary theory. 

e must, in fact, admire Mr. Huef- 
fer’s zeal for humanity, even though 
one may not quite agree with him 
when he declares: The probability is. 
that heaven on earth is to be found 


: only in the kind hearts of kindly men 


who have known disillusionment. And. 


| it is toward that discovery that the 


deal of how some of the 4 
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developed out of 3 
cussion, as it stands, is often hurried, 
, ser, and not entirely convincing. 
One feels that his study should be 


‘| considered a handbook rather than a 


‘history. Perhaps he felt that a real 
history might seem ta; take too seri- 
otisly a stream of fiction which has 
had little permanent importance. 
The book, nevertheless, is highly m- 
teresting, for Mr. van Poren's explana- 
tous are written in an energetic 
style, which, although it is very dif- 
ferent from Mr. H. L. Mencken's, is 
also, fortunately, very different from 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s. Mr. van 
Loren has tried, in fact, to be the 
impartial expositor, halfway, between 
the old-fashioned sentimental. critic 
and the new-fashfoned ruthless icono- 
clast. ‘Though he has few illusions 
about the value of some novels that 
have been considered mastérpieces by 
an indulgent public, he has consid- 
érable sympathy of manner. . 

The first chapter, on “The Begin- 
nings of Fiction” fn America, and the 
second part of the third chapter, on 
Herman Melville, are among the more 
interesting, parts of the book, largely 
because they deal with what is not 
familiar to the average reader of to- 
day. Some of the casual references 
to very minor stories help to give a 
background that one wishes were de- 
veloped more, for if American fiction 
has been bad, the historian needs to 
show in some detail why its badness 
was in any way considered successful. 

Thus Mr. van Doren says: “Besides 
the novelists who can here be char- 
acterized or even named, there were, 
or had been, by 1851, many others 
whom it would avail little to cata- 
logue; authors for children, authors 
preaching causes, authors celebrating 
fashionable or Bohemian life in New 
York; writers of domestic stories 
with obvious morals, writers of ad- 
venture stories with shudderingly 
sensational plots. Longfellow la- 
mented the success which attended 
the flashy labors of Joseph Holt Ingra- 
ham. E. Z. C. Judson (‘Ned Buntiine’) 
and Emerson Bennett began their en- 
ergetic, sub-literary careers; As the 
century advanced there was undoubt- 
-ediy an increase in the amount of 
trivial fiction produced. The rise of 
the great Victorian novelists in Eng- 
land was not paralleled in America.” 

It is all very well to pass these peo- 
ple by so summarily; but some un- 
derstanding of the demand for their 
works, of what they actually supplied, 
might help the reader to comprehend 
the kind of taste which later was sat- 
isfied with Louisa M. Alcott or William 
Dean Howells. Even Professor Ingra- 
ham, it seems, “gave up his blood-and- 
thunder, became a clergyman, and 
wrote the long popular Biblical ro- 
mance, The Prince of the House of 
David’ (1855).” Evidently, Longfel- 
low’s lament was not in vain. The 
more extended explanation of some of 
these minor phenomena would show 
the sort of thinking which was a 
weight to hold down some of the better 
writers from the heights which they 
should have achieved. 

Though the book, thus, is not really 
an “extended Study of the American 
novel,” it is a start in that direction, 
and, in spite of some qualities which 
make one feel that here is a textbook 
for college classes and women’s clubs, 
with cleverly phrased opinions that 
can be easily quoted, it is a serious 
work that is worth reading. The final 
chapters, however, made up as they 
are of long lists of names interspersed 
with characterizing phrases, are much 
less helpful to the reader than the 
main part of the book. 


COLLECTED PLAYS 


Representative Plays by American 
Dramatists, 1856-1911, edited, with an in- 
troduction to each play, by Montrose J. 
Moses. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $8. 

The appearance of the third volume 
of American plays collected by Mr. 
Moses leaves the second volume, cov- 
ering the period from 1815 to 1858, yet 
to be issued. In the new volume he 
has brought together such pieces as 
“Shenandoah” by Bronson Howard, 
“In Mizzoura” by Augustus Thomas, 
and one of the versions of “Rip Van 
Winkle” on which, Joseph Jefferson 
based his production. Since some of 
the: better American plays of this 
period were already accessible, in col- 
lections or otherwise, Mr. Moses has 
chosen to include some pieces which, 
though famous in ‘their time, are now 
largely dramatic curiosities. Of this 
sort is “Love in '76, an Incident of the 
Revolution” by Oliver Bell Bunce. 
Even “Shenaridoah” is something of a 
curiosity today, for it is the sort of 
melodrama which has been supplanted 
by the motion pictures. “Shenandoah’”’ 
and “In Mizzoura” are almost as diffi- 
cult to read now as the sentimental 
comedies. of the early eighteenth 
century. f | 

A thick volume such as this does 
gtve an extensive view of the general 
literary taste in the United States dur- 
ing the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, but this view shows little of 
permgnent interest. A collection of 
this sort will be valuable, therefore, 
mainly to students of the drama rathér 
‘than to the general reader. In an 
attempt to explain the slow develop- 
ment of the American drama, those 
who are ‘collecting plays into stout 
volumes are bringing to the attention 
of the publie some pieces which have 
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‘writers who are in-the main stream of 


been ly forgotten for a long time. 
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a} For c the | eritiés stil hesitate to regard as finally 
they were written, and how one period ü | : 


only in their retirement. Whether 
notion deen legiti- 


solved. 5 

For, this hesitation the author of 
“L’Annonce Faite à Marie“ is him- 
self mostly responsible. When an 
imaginative writer makes use of bis 


of caprice, to revolutionize versifica- 
tion to the point where you no lenger 
feel it to be verse at all, but as recog- 
nizable prosé, he is pretty sure to be 
accepted and acclaimed by the ma- 
jority of his readers, if he is accepted 
at all, for other reasons than the 
artistic one. Mr. F. 3. Flint, who is 
regarded in England as an authority 
on French contemporary literature, 
published nine years ago a study of 
the poets of France in which Claudel's 
name does not figure on a single occa- 
sion. Georges Duhamel, André Spire, 
Jules Romains, the names of his most 
distinguished colleagues are there, but 
not Claudel'’s. This omission can 
hardly be put down to forgetfulness. 
Another writer, Plerre de Chavannes, 
has told us that even in Claudel’s own 
coumtry he was never mentioned ex- 
cept by one or two independent writ- 
ers, who “talked about him among 
themselves .and sometimes dared to 
speak of him in public without awak- 
ening an echo!” 

The ironic fact remains that 
through all this period of obscurity 
there was in circulation a book by 
Claudel which has made plain his true 
quality, and which in some ways has 
never been equaled by him as a self- 
revelation, not even in the more per- 
fectly. wrought plays and poems. now 
being so enthusiastically received. 
This tragic mask, Tete d'Or,“ was 
composed in 1890. It is the apotheo- 
sis of eccentricity, and even Remy de 
Gourmont, generally sympathetic to 
the unexpected and inexplicable, had 
to confess frankly that he could make 
neither head nor tail of it! The twen- 
tieth century reader would find it in- 
sufferably garrulous, crowded with 
dilletantisms and neologisms; but the 
masterful pictures of a great general, 
a sort of Napoleon who is a king tri- 
umphant, yet perishes in the end mis- 
erably, can with patience be discov- 
ered here and there, flashing with dark, 
‘scintillating magnificence against the 
confused nd of | 
Tete d'Or“ apd its successor, “La 
Ville,” are plays in which we see the 
poet’s real nature stirred, but tenta- 
tively, vaguely. 

Claudel spent many of his early 
years in foreign travel, making his 
way into the consular service in vari- 
ous towns of the Far East. One of 
his finest odes is dated from Peking, 
and he has become an authority and 
specialist in the Chinese affairs of 
the French foreign office. At present 
he is the Minister of France at the 
Court of Copenhagen. Although a 
native of Picardy, the fact that he 
has traveled practically over the 
world has prevented him from ap- 
pearing much in Paris and its literary 
circles. “L’Echange,” a play written 
while he was journeying, shows with 
what romanticism he, in his solitude, 
invested the far-away life of his own 
kith and kin. In “L’Echange” is por- 
trayed one of the most living and 
‘lovable heroines in French fiction, 
Martha, a Frenchwoman in every way, 
prudent and pure, silent and wise, 
wifelike and discerning, full of wel- 
planned economies and exquisite 
order. Madame Duclaux, in “Twen- 
tieth Century French Writers,“ has 
with rare discernment pointed out 
Martha as a type of womanhood that 
Claudel never wearies of reproducing. 
We meet her again in “Partage de 
Midi,” as the heroine Se. 

Violaine, the heroine of “La Jeune 
Fille ,Violaine’’ and “L’Annonce Faite 
A Marie” (known to English readers as 
“The Tidings Brought to Mary’’) is a 
woman just as beautiful as and more 
clearly drawn than either Martha or 
Ysé. She is; indeed, Claudel’s finest 
portrait so far, just as “L’Annonce” is 
his finest play. Touching romantic 
stories these are not unlike the work 
of the modern Irish school, though less 
consistently, fine. L' Annonce“ was 
produced at a Paris theater in 1912, 
and by 1914 had been played in Ger- 
many and Italy. During the past sea- 
son Paris has seen it again; and it 
was produced in Cleveland, U. S. A, 
so recently as a few months ago. 
“L’Otage,” Claudel’s only historical 
play, and perhaps his least obscure, 
has been staged also. Since the war 
he has produced three new works. 
There is a poeticd] meditation, “La 
Messe Là Bas,“ written in couplets that 


art-medium to cultivate every kind 


' 


In spite of criticism, however, 
uine artist. The proof of it is in his 
portraits of women, even if it were 
not possibie to detect his quality any- 
where else in his work, except at 
moments of spasmodic intensity that 
seem almost accidental. And in so far 
as he expresses his struggle for his 
ideals, seeing nothing outside ideal 
ism save despair and annihilation, his 
appeal is legitimate art. Whatever is 
not made clea; to us is subtly con- 
veyed. When he ventures to particu- 
larize the appeal in ways that subor- 
dinate the art of the poems and plays 
to what has been called “Pascalism,” 
the problem of Claudel takes on an- 
other and a more difficult phase. Those 


wander on to uneven lengths and even- 
tually rhyme; a farce for-marionettes, | 
“L’Ours et la Lune,” incoherent opera 
bouffe; and Pere Humilié,” a drama 
‘exhibiting Claudel at his cloudiest! 4 


Claudel must be admitted to be a gen- | ' 


who do not hesitate to tackle that 


a book of essays in which he has for- 
mulated a. unique theory of art; and, 
perhaps most of all, in. his lyrical 
songs and odes, which France once 
laughed at, but receives today with 
acclamation. | 


- ATTRACTIVE PAPERS 


Johnsom Club Papers by Various Hands. 
Second Serles. London: Fisher Unwin. 
10s, 6d. 


The sayings and doings of Dr. John- 
son are an inexhaustible theme. Is 
there any other man whom his fellows 
could meet and discuss four times a 
Fear for more than the third part of 
a century without coming near to dry- 
ing up the fount? Is there another, 
even Shakespeare, who could unite in 
his homage so varied a body as forms 
the Johnson Club—notable lawyers, 
members of Parliament, literary men 
of course, a famous bookseller, a lead- 
ing publisher, a distinguished anthro- 
pologist, England’s foremost. dramatic 
critic? Of such is the company which 
since 1884 has been meeting, originally 
at the Cock Tavern in Fleet Street, 
latterly at Johnson’s own house in 
Gough Square, to talk of the great 
lexicographer. They sup together, 
and then one of the brotherhood reads 
a paper on some aspect of their hero. 
A first collection of these papers was 
made and published in 1899, and now, 
delayed by the war, comes a second, 
edited by Mr. George Whale and Mr. 
John Sargeaunt, themselves, of course, 
members of the club. i 

It is an attractive volume, of very 
varied contents. Sir Chartres Biron 
leads off with a paper on Johnson's 
relations with the unfortunate Dr. 
Dodd, which also furnished the sub- 
ject of a chapter in another delightful 
book lately published, Newton's 
“Amenities of Book-Collecting.” Then 
comes Mr. Edward Clodd, that doughty 
champion of evolution, who character- 
istically writes to Lord Monboddo, 
the Scots lord who, to the derision of 
his contemporaries, and particularly 
ef the dogmatic Johnson, foreshad- 
owed, naively and faultily but in a very 
striking manner, the theories later to 
be expounded by Darwin and Huxley. 


As naturally as Mr. Ole 
onboddo, does Mr. N. ., F. 
elect to discuss Joh s Views on 
erty, and Mr. A. B. Walkley his deal- 
ings with and attitude toward the the- 
ater. This, perhaps,is the flower of the 
eollection, for Mr. Walkley has a pretty 
wit and a very light hand on the pen 
and, with a knowledge of the littér- 
ateurs of many ages and many tongues, 
is a master of the deft allusion. 

Another very enjoyable paper is that 
of Mr. L. C. Thomas on Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, one of the greatest, in both 
senses, of Johnson’s friends; and Mr. 
Harold Spencer Scott's Johnson's 
Character as Shown in his Writings” 
is an admirable study in piccolo of that 
large, rough, attractive’ personality. 
But to enumerate the good things con- 
tained in this book were merely to 
transcribe the table of contents. It is 
a volume which all true Johnsonians 
will cherish, hoping, as they place it 
on their shelves, that it will be fol- 
lowed by a successor at a shorter in- 
terval than has elapsed since the ap- 
pearance of its predecessor. 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Industrial Government. By John R. 
Commons and Others, New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 33. 


This book shows the results of an 
investigation of methods of manage- 
ment in various industrial establish- 
ments throughout the United States, 
and includes such chapters as Co- 
operative Speeding-Up,” “From Wel- 
fare to Democracy,” and “Standardiza- 
tion and Stabilization.” The study 
presents also some of the conclusions 
of the investigators, which are rea- 
sonably free from special | propa- 
ganda. ü 
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‘et eue was not . — as 


the people or industries of 
New England. He was speaking as majority leader of 


the upper house of Congress, as the representative of 
the Administration. It is because of this, and not because 
he served notice merely that he and his colleagues from 
New England and the east would oppose the farmer pro- 
gram in this particular, that his declaration is of striking 
significance. 

It should be remembered, however, that Senator 


Lodge settled nothing definitely in thus outlining the 


Administration’s opposition to thé program of the farm 
bloc, so-called, except, it may be, the present and future 
attitude of the majority party toward the legislation 
proposed, in so far as, the President is able to 
The words of Senator Lodge, if 
they represented the sentiments of the Administration, 
were sufficiently clear to define the issue. The inference 
to be drawn from what he said, though he did not say it 
in sO many words, is that the time has come, as the 


Administration sees the matter, to call a halt in the more 


or less headlong surrender which has been made, since 
the extraordinary session of Congress was convened, to 
the farmer group. The interesting sequel to the Senator's 
speech is still to be written. The question, now that the 
issue has been joined, is whether it is within the power 


of the Administration forces, without having recourse to. 


an executive veto, to. break the combination which has 
been formed by the representatives from the distinctively 
agricultural states. It should not be forgotten, in calcu- 
lating the potential strength of the farmer bloc in Con- 
gress, that its membership is made up not entirely of 
Republicans, but that, in an emergency, it is able to com- 


bine the strength of not a few Democrats from the agri- 
cultural states of the south, as well, perhaps, as that of 


some Democrats from purely agricultural sections of the 
north. It may be ene judging from past declara- 


gram intended to represent the policies of the advocates 
ofa protective tariff. Primarily, their export trade pro- 
gram, for instance, would seem to be designed along 
lines diametrically opposed to prohibitive import duties. 
The aim seems to be to induce, rather than to restrict, 
commercial interchange. 
increase the volume of their own exports to the countries 
of Europe and South America while placing added 
obstructions in the way of importations of the excess 
products of those countries. 

It is doubtful if either the arguments employed by 
the President in opposing the granting of a bonus to 
former service men, or those put forth, with his alleged 
approval, favoring the provisions for the appropriation 
of approximately $300,000,000 to aid the revival of the 
merchant marine will be accepted as convincing that the 
government should not assist in establishing and financing 
a trade export organization. Advocates of the farmers’ 


program may insist that their plan is constructive and 


progressive. An initial expenditure of, $100,000,000 
upon what may reasonably be regarded as a going enter- 
prise might, after all, be less hazardous than the appro- 
priation of three times that amount for an undertaking 


that has never shown anything but tremendous losses. 


It is not to be regarded as at all strange that Senator 
Lodge, in setting forth the Administration's viewpoint, 
should counsel economy. The need of economy in the 
expenditure of the public moneys cannot be too greatly 
emphasized. But there should be no confusion of pur- 
poses. 
istration in the more or less courageous undertaking 
which they seem to have entered upon, Senator Lodge 
should take care that he sets up no men of straw. His 
party has too much at stake to take the risk of a tactical 
blunder, even, in an effort to determine who shall rule 
and who shall serve. 


Trade With South America 


In THE United States the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, of which Dr. Julius Klein is. chief, 
is giving careful consideration to trade relationships, 
especially those with South America. It is expected that 
the advantages gained by the United States during the war 
will continue now in spite of the difficulties of the rate of 
exchange. During the war the business men of the 
United States learned something of how to deal rightly 
with their customers in South America. Now they must 
learn still more of how to sell, as well as what to sell, if 
they are to keep the trade that they have gained. The 

of Commerce is making every effort to dis- 
tribute the necessary information. 

As Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, said in 
his address at the National Shoe and Leather Exposition 
in Boston, “Eventually the increase in our imports of 
tropical supplies, minerals, and commodities that we do 


not ourselves produce, together with the spending of 
tourists and the investment of surplus capital abroad, 
should overtake our export balance and ‘establish a proper 


equilibrium.” Trade between the United States and 
South America should be, perhaps, more easily managed 


than trade with any other part of the world: because the 
United: States can readily use many South American 


‘of pre-war days in the Greater Boston district. 


representatives of this group, that 
they regard the program of legislation which they have 
outlined as of vastly greater importance than any pro- 


Surely they do not expect to 


In his desire to fortify his party and the Admin- 


presented by the Victorians, 


has: iderable purchasing power, ond a great N 
5 Com- 
merce will be to show how business men tan t ee 


most of this 5 power, not only by selling, 


buying properly 

It is interesting that tourists visiting South hale 
will not only help in the payment of what the South 
American buyers owe to the United States, but will 
broaden their comprehension of how to carry on business 
there: Traveling, especially by business men, is there fore 
to be encouraged, for an active trade cannot be per- 
manently built up unless there is a better understanding 
of the fight methods for such international commerce. 
The investment of surplus capital in South America also 
is to be encouraged, for this will help to stabilize trade 
relations. The development.of a free exchange of goods, 


rather than a tariff or an embargo, will enable the United 


States to compete rightly with what Mr. Hoover called 
“trade invasions” of other nations, when he said in his 


speech; No tariffs, no embargoes, no navies, no armies 


can ever defend us from these invasions. Our sole defense 
is the prosperity of our neighbors and our own commercial 
skill. The recovery of our foreign trade can march only 


in company with the welfare and prosperity of our cus- - 


tomers.” 


Doubled 8 and Old Pindee 


ON THE whole, it can be said that the patrons of the 
Boston*Elevated Railway have. shown themselves fairly 
complacent under the 10-cent fare. That rate of payment 
represents a 100 per cent increase from the standard es 
It has 
been “enforced,” as one newspaper puts it, since July. 
10, 1919. There was a deficit of almost $5,000 ooo in 
the year that ended June 30, 1919, and another deficit 
of over $17,000 in 1920. But for the year just ended the 
trustees report a surplus of $550,253.: Some of this can 
be ascribed to a reduction in expenses, but most of it 
means increased revenue from fares. That is equivalent 
to saying that the public is using the cars freely, in spite 
of the doubling of the rate at which it pays for the service. 

This fact is worth noting, since the company’s success 
in obtaining legislative authorization for its increased 
fare had the effect of releasing it from an old pledge that 
served as one of the inducements whereby public agree- 


ment was obtained for the company’s monopolization of 


the city-owned subway system. The Boston Elevated 
Railway represents the final form assumed by the 
monopoly controlling Boston's street railway transporta- 
tion, following the merging of the old-time sur face rail- 
way companies and the beginning of an elevated and 
underground system. The possible effects of such a 


monopoly caused some uneasiness at the outset, and the’ 


assurance that the uniform fare should be no more than 
five cents was one medns of allaying the public’s mis- 
givings. That sort of pledge was rather the fashion in 
the days when mergers were the vogue. It is, therefore, 
interesting to have this recent evidence that the public 
which, not so many years ago, was somewhat apprehen- 
sive of monopolistic private control of its urban transpor- 
tation, even with the assurance of a low fare, is now 


. apparently complacent, as regards both private monopoly 


and a fare that is no longer fixed, but flexible. 
This changed attitude is a reminder that we are in a 


different era from that in which mergers of public utilities 


were everywhere being urged. It is a reminder, too, that 
the readiness of public service corporations, in former 
times, to make promises and pledges, was rather greater, 
as a rule, than their present ability to continue to live up 
to those pledges. An example of the same sort of thing 
that is observable in this matter of Boston street railway 
fares is to be found in the fixed dividend rates that were 
promised to stockholders of some of the old steam rail- 
road lines when those lines were merged in the greater 
railroad .corporations familiar today. Low fares, and 
high dividend rates, were the attractions offered when 
public acceptance was sought for combinations which the 
financial managers of the railroads and street railways 
thought desirable. Experience seems to show, however, 
that neither the public nor the financiers can really 
guarantee that such benefits cart be continued indefinitely, 
even though the combinations can be. Something of this 
sort should be borne in mind, on the part of those repre- 
senting the public, whenever the public approval is re- 
quired for future private financial privileges. 


Literary Reminiscences 


ALREADY we are in a fair way to be shown completely, 
by reminiscences and other forms of analysis, the motives 
and ideals not only of the literary Victorians but of their 
successors, by whatever descriptive term they may be 
called, who were still later to give way to the very modern 
writers of today, Though Mr. George Moore and Mr. 
Ford Madox Hueffer, for instance, are our contem- 
poraries, they represent merely that reaction against the 
Victorian conception of things which led to the present 
extremes of formlessness. Their literary reminiscences, 
therefore, show a great deal of how the transition took 
place. It is curious, of course, to think of these two 
together, for their reactions have been exceedingly differ- 
ent, but they together are typical of the transition from 
the Victorian to the Georgian Adel 

“Mr. Moore,” Mr. Hueffer says politely enough, 
the only consummate English writer (of course he is an 
Irishman trained by the French). He, alone amongst 
novelists and writers of the fiction which is called me- 


moirs, knows exactly what he wants: to say, and exactly 


how to say it. But all his fiction repels me: I wish it 
didn’t, I can't help it. Intellectually Jam lost in admira- 
tion: sympathetically it leaves me cold: or rather, it 
chills me. But Ave atque Vale’ is beautiful and poetic.” 
George Moore reacted particularly against the subjects 
whereas Ford Madox 
Hueffer reacted against the style of presentation. Yet 
in the process they both achieved an excellence of ‘style 
that makes them major figures in the literature of the 
first decades of the twentieth century. 

As for the fiction which is called memoirs,” Mr. 
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Brio." T The Dial iad The London 3 are at 
lishing. Though both Mr. Hueffer and Mr. ts give 
reminiscences of such peaple as W. E. Henley, Oscar 
Wilde, and Charles Whibley, it is interesting for the 
reader to contrast their purposes in doing so. Mr. Hueffer 
uses as arguments the people whom he brings in, whereas 
Mr. Veats uses them merely as picturesque figures. 

Some of Mr. Hueffer's main arguments are against 
the aims and accomplishments of those whom he denomi- 
nates the Academicists. As he says, his “revisiting” 
makes up “a book of propaganda” for creative literature 
uncontaminated by scholarly analysis. In this connec- 
tion, it is pleasant to note that Sir Sidney Colvin, one of 
the foremost’ of those Mr. Hueffer would call the 
Academicists, has also published his reminiscences in 
serial form. The three volumes, then, of Mr. Hueffer, 
Mr. Yeats, and Sir Sidney Colvin, should add very con- 
siderably to our understanding of that period. which 
preceded the dawn, or, as Mr. Hueffer would say, the 

“moonrise,” of today. “Thus to Revisit” is certainly en- 
livened by ideas, and is a type of modernity in memoirs, 
showing that even reminiscences can progress beyond 
Victorian methods. 

All these new volumes, more or less autobiographical, 
are important because it will be impossible fully to make 
a right estimate of the Victorian period until it is seen 
not only as a development from the literary periods that 
preceded it, but also as the predecessor of the “moonrise.” 
The material on which a right estimate must be based is 
rapidly accumulating, and certainly it is interesting mate- 
rial, for the fiction which is called memoirs” is often as 
engaging fiction as is written. Mr. Bernard Shaw exem- 
plifies this fact in the reminiscent parts of his pretaces, 


“ 


Editorial Notes | 


GoveRNoR BAXTER of Maine is right when he says 
that water power, as valuable property, is not being taxed 
anywhere near what it should be. He is referring to his 
own State, but his statement can apparently be made with 
equal force about most of the other states in the country. 
Water power obviously increases the sale value of adja- 
cent land. But this increase is not adequately reflected 
in, the taxation. While the subject is up it is rather to 
be regretted that Governor Baxter does not say whether 
he would lay the tax more heavily upon unused water 
power than he would upon that.which is in use. The 
consideration is worth while. There is a need every- 
where to bring all valuable water power into attive 
employment, for the sake of saving coal, if for nothing 
else. Putting an extra tax on the water power that is 
held in idleness might hasten the day when sd will be Sex 


to work. 
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THE work of Sir Robert Nathan, K. C. S. I., in con- 
nection with India was well known, but few people know 
of the extraordinary services which he rendered the Allies, 
without payment of any kind, since his retirement from 
the Bengal Civil Service in 1915.. Looking more like a 
bluff country gentleman than a Sherlock Holmes, no one 
would guess that it was he who was personally responsible 
for the detection of the plot for the assassination of the 
allied sovereigns and prime ministers. His visit to the 
United .States, moreover, resulted in his tracking the 
enemy engaged in blowing up the allied munition ships 
and American munition factories. Sir Robert Nathan 
possesses the virtue of modesty. It is on record that he 
commanded the devoted service of those with whom 
he worked. 


THAT is an interesting contest, near Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in which. citizens have banded themselves to- 
gether to operate the automobile busses that have been 
forbidden by law and the Public Utilities Commission. 
While the prohibition is intended to absolve the street 
railway from unwelcome competition, the citizens feel 
that they have a right to operate the busses as a méans 
of protest against what they regard as excessive fares 
and the inconvenience of the trolley service. The legal 
restriction appears to be sufficient to prevent the running 
of the busses as a public service, but there will be some 
interest in seeing whether the citizens can find a way to 
keep them going as private vehicles. 


THE kaleidoscope of time has clicked out new patterns 
so swiftly of late that one may be pardoned for having 
forgotten that the downward movement of commodity 
prices had its beginning with the organization of the 
famous Overalls Clubs early in 1920. A reminder of 
those interesting organizations, however, comes in the 
form of a sort of fashion note from Chicago, stating 
that overalls for the coming season “will be worn in the 
conventional shades.” Perhaps there may be a touch of 
the facetious in so much of the statement, but the rest of 


it is worth ‘serious attention, namely, that overalls are 


going to cost, wholesale and retail, only forty per cent 
of what they did last year at this time. 


THE estimated throng of 40,000 persons which 
attended the recent baseball game in Boston between the 
“Braves” of that city and the Pittsburgh National League 
club, besides establishing what is believed to be a record 
for baseball attendance exclusive of “world series” con- 
tests, bears evidence that the national game of the United 
Bae $ is as popular as it ever has been. “Forty-thousand 

ds“ do not appear every afternoon, it is true, but, 
toe a day-by-day proposition, baseball patronage in the 
eleven major league cities measures favorably with that 
boasted by any other pastime. 


AMONG the ever-increasing volumes of collected 
information on specific subjects is a motor car index, pub- 
lished in London, which, according to the notice, has been 


‘compiled for the purpose of enabling anyone to tell the 


age of any motor-car under examination. Apparently 
the way is now clear for modernizing a seriously anti- 
quated saying. It would, of course, now read; “Do 


not look a gift car up in the index.” 
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